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Thk  Pan  Amkrican  L'mdn,  now  aiino't  50  ycais 
old,  is  an  international  ortranization  ereateci  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  Ameriean  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica,  Caiba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
licuador,  F.l  Salvador,  Cluatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  I’nited  States,  Uruguay,  and  Wnezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Ameriean  Republics,  it  was  establisherl  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  ,\pril  1 4  of 
that  year  at  the  I'irst  International  C'onference  ol 
.\merican  .States,  held  at  VVa-shington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
I’nited  .States  Secretary  of  .State,  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  .Second 
Czjnfcrcncc,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  I'ourth,  at  Buenos 
.\ircs  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  .Santiago,  Cihile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  /Xmerican  Day. 

Pl'RI'OSK  AND  OrO.AMZATION 
The  purposr-  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  jx'ace,  commerce,  and  friendship  Ijctween 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
tninistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  .States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

AnMIMSIR.ATIVK  1  )lVISIO.NS 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purp)oses 
for  which  it  was  created.  .Special  divi.sions  have 
lx:en  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  Ixxfics  in 
the  eountries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bui.letin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serc’cs  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  BOLIVAR,  PANAMA 
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convoked  the  Inter- American  Conference  that  met  in  Panama  in  1826,  by  laying  a  wreath  at  the  foot 

of  his  statue. 
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Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 

L.  S.  ROWi: 

Director  (iencriil.  Pan  American  I  nion 


It  wolt.d  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
inspiring  picture  than  that  presented  by 
the  opening  session  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  held  at  Panama  from 
September  23  to  October  3,  1939.  No 
other  section  of  the  world  can  offer  such  a 
spectacle.  In  the  presence  of  a  world 
catastrophe  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs  of  twenty-one  nations  or  their  imme¬ 
diate  representatives  assembled  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  formulating  a  continental 
policy  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  American 
Republics  and  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
any  of  the  nations,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  drawn  into  the  conflict. 
“The  attitude  assumed  by  the  American 
Republics  has  served  to  demonstrate  that 
i  it  is  their  unanimous  intention  not  to 
become  involved  in  the  European  conflict,” 
the  Meeting  stated  in  the  preamble  to  one 
of  its  resolutions. 


The  Meeting  was  the  first  apjjlication  in 
inter-.Ainerican  relations  of  the  procedure 
of  consultation,  established  in  agreements 
signed  at  the  Inter- .American  Uonference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  which  met 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  and  the  Eighth 
International  C'onference  of  .American 
States,  held  at  Lima  in  1938.  Following  a 
preliminary  exchange  of  views  among 
several  of  the  Governments,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  extended  invitations  to 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Afiairs  or  their 
representatives  to  meet  at  its  capital. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  results  of  this 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  in¬ 
tangible  aspects  as  well  as  the  tangible 
results.  I  doubt  whether  any  international 
gathering  has  ever  shown  such  unity  of 
purpose.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  sig¬ 
nificance  that  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger  to  their  safety  and  economic  well¬ 
being.  the  nations  of  .America  have  without 
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('o«ri<^.v  of  the  CJovernnient  of  Panama 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITLTE  OF  PANAMA 

The  First  Mectinc;  of  Ministers  of  F'orciRn  Affairs  of  the  Ameriean  Repiil>iics  took  place  here  from  Sep¬ 
tember  23  to  Ortol)er  3,  1939. 


best  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Americas. 

In  the  drafting  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Meeting,  as  well  as  in  the  proeedure  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  sessions,  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  “a  consultation”  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  rather  than  a 
diplomatic  conference  was  strongly  em¬ 
phasized.  There  were  but  three  public 
sessions:  the  ojx'iiing  session,  at  which 
Dr.  Juan  D.  .\rosemcna,  the  President  of 
Panama,  delivered  a  notable  address;  the 
second,  at  which  Dr.  Xarciso  Garay,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Panama, 
made  an  address  of  welcome  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Meeting;  and  the 
closing  session,  at  which  a  number  of 
deleirates  spoke  and  the  Final  Act  was 


a  dissenting  voice  aflirmed  their  solidarity 
of  interest  as  well  as  their  determination  to 
jiresent  a  united  front  in  the  maintenance 
of  tlicir  rights  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  |)eacc  of  this  continent. 

J  o  a|)preciatc  the  full  .significance  of  the 
conference,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  good  will 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  were 
its  outstanding  characteristics.  It  was 
inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  measures  that  should  be  adopted 
should  manifest  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions,  but  these  differences  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  secure  selfish  ad¬ 
vantages  for  any  one  state  or  group  of 
states,  but  rather  from  honest  differences 
of  viewpoint  as  to  the  measures  that  would 
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siiiiu'd.  1  he  other  meetings  were  of  an 
executive  character  and  were  held  behind 
closed  doors.  1  he  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  sat  around  a  large  table;  this  tended 
to  foster  an  informal  exchange  of  views. 
'I'he  consultative  nature  of  the  meeting 
was  also  apparent  in  the  conclusions,  which 
took  the  form  of  resolutions  and  declara¬ 
tions  rather  than  treaties  or  conventions. 

.\t  the  outset  of  its  labors,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  decided,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agenda,*  to  devote  its  efforts 
to  three  cardinal  objectives;  with  regard  to 
all,  constructive  results  were  obtained. 
These  objectives  were: 

1.  C:iarification  of  the  rights  anti  duties  of  the 
American  Republics  in  their  capacity  as  neutrals. 

2.  Preservation  of  the  American  Republics 
from  any  involvement  in  the  Europ>ean  conflict. 

3.  Solution  of  the  economic  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  Republics  as  a  result  of 
the  Eurof)ean  conflict. 

The  Meeting,  in  reaflirming  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
declared  that  in  their  endeavor  to  main¬ 
tain  and  strengthen  peace  and  harmony 
among  them,  their  principles,  far  from 
having  a  selfish  purpose  of  isolation,  were 
inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  universal  coop¬ 
eration. 

An  analysis  of  the  concrete  achievements 
of  the  conference  shows  that  the  measures 
to  keep  .America  free  from  entanglement  in 
the  Furopcan  War  must  occujjy  first 
place.  The  series  of  declarations  and  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  code  of  conduct  designed  to  avoid  com¬ 
plications  and  irritating  disputes  with  the 
helligercnt  powers. 

The  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  was  made  the  subject  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  resolution,  called  the  General 
Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  the  .American 
Republics,  clearly  defining  the  rights 
that  the  .American  Republics  arc  pre- 
‘  Si’f  pa  fit  673. 


Courteny  of  the  Government  of  Pananta 


PRESIDE.XT  JL'.AN  D.  .AROSE.MENA  AD- 
DRE.S.SIXG  THE  OPENING  SESSION  OF 
THE  MEETING 

pared  to  assert,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
that  they  are  prepared  to  fulfill.  (See 
page  614  for  the  text  of  this  resolution.) 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  it  is  left  to  each  Republic 
to  regulate  in  its  individual  and  sovereign 
capacity  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  resolution.  The  closing  section 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  a  commission  of  seven  experts  in 
international  law'  to  study  the  problems 
of  neutrality  “in  the  light  of  experience 
and  changing  circumstances”,  and  to  make 
recommendations  relating  thereto  to  the 
governments  of  the  several  Republics. 

The  Declaration  of  Panama*  begins  by 
saying:  “The  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  meeting  at  Panama,  have 
solemnly  ratified  their  neutral  status  in  the 
conflict  which  is  disrupting  the  peace  of 
Europe,  but  the  present  war  may  lead  to 

2  Ste  page  616, 
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unexpected  results  which  may  affect  the 
fundamental  interests  of  America  and 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
interests  of  the  belligerents  to  prevail  over 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  causing  disturbances 
and  suffering  to  nations  which  by  their 
neutrality  in  the  conflict  and  their  distance 
from  the  scene  of  events,  should  not  be 
burdened  with  its  fatal  and  painful  conse¬ 
quences.”  To  .safeguard  the  rights  of 
neutrals  the  Declaration  makes  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  international  relations  bv  estab¬ 


lishing  a  clearly  defined  zone  which  is  to  ' 
be  kept  free  from  all  belligerent  operations. 
The  President  of  Panama  has  already  noti-  j 
fied  the  nations  at  war  of  this  decision  of  i 
the  American  Republics.  A  patrol  of  the  l 
zone  may  be  agreed  upon  by  common  J 
consent. 

.•\nother  important  subject  to  which  the 
Conference  gave  much  attention  was  con-  ' 
traband  of  war.  .A  resolution  was  adopted 
expressing  opposition  to  including  on  lists  ‘ 
of  contraband  foodstuffs  and  clothing  in- 


Courtly  of  the  Cliritituin  Monitor 


THE  HO.NOR.ABLE  SUMNER  WELLES,  UNDER  .SEC:RET.\RY  OF  ST.^TE,  REPRESENTED 
THE  UNITED  .STATES  .AT  THE  FIRST  .MEETLNG  OF  FOREIGN  .MINISTERS 

Left  to  rittht:  Mr.  Welles;  the  Honorable  Narciso Garay,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Panama  and  President 


of  the  Meeting;  and  the  Honorable  William  Dawson,  .Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Panama. 
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tended  for  civilian  populations,  and  not 
destined  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  use 
of  a  bellit^erent  government  or  its  armed 
forces,  and  declaring  that  the  granting  of 
credits  to  belligerents  for  the  purchase  of 
such  merchandise  is  also  not  contrary  to 
neutrality  whenever  it  is  permitted  by  the 
legislation  of  the  neutral  countries.® 

No  less  significant  is  the  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  designed  to  protect  the  American 
Republics,  insofar  as  such  protection  is 
possible,  from  economic  and  financial 
dislocations  due  to  the  European  war.  Of 
the  measures  adopted  to  further  this  pur¬ 
pose,  probably  the  most  important  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Fi¬ 
nancial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  sit  at  Washington  during  the 
jieriod  of  the  war  and  to  advise  the  respec¬ 
tive  governments  as  to  the  best  means  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  commercial 
and  financial  relations  between  the  na¬ 
tions,  members  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
Union.  The  Union  is  requested  to  under¬ 
take  the  organization  of  this  committee, 
which  is  to  convene  by  November  15, 1939.^ 

In  addition  to  the  declarations  and  reso¬ 
lutions  here  summarized,  a  series  of  con¬ 
clusions  of  a  general  character  was 
adopted,  all  tending  to  emphasize  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  policy,  as  well  as  the 
solidarity  of  interest,  of  the  .\mcrican 
Republics. 

Those  attending  the  Conference  were 
fully  aware  that  at  this  first  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  all  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  the  neutral  status  of 
the  American  Republics  could  not  be 
solved.  Furthermore,  it  was  evident  that 
as  the  European  War  proceeded,  new 
problems  would  ari.se  which  would  call  for 
further  consultation.  It  was  for  this  reason 

•  See  page  620. 

^  See  page  678  Jot  the  text  of  the  resolution  on 
economic  cooperation.  The  organization  of  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
Was  entrusted  to  the  Pan  American  Union  by  another 
briej  resolution. 
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that  provision  was  made  for  the  two 
permanent  committees  on  neutrality  and 
economic  affairs  mentioned  above  to  sit 
during  the  period  of  the  emergency.  This 
situation  was  also  recognized  in  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  further  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  on  October 
1,  1940,  or  earlier  if  necessary.  The 
determination  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  one 
another  throughout  the  entire  emergency 
period  is  certain  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  in  fostering  Pan  American  coopera¬ 
tion  not  only  during  the  conflict  but  after 
peace  is  restored. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  meeting  in 
case  danger  to  the  security  of  the  American 
Continent  should  arise  from  a  compulsory 
change  in  the  sovereignty  of  any  part  of 
.\merica  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
non-.\merican  state. 

.\n  evaluation  of  the  conference  in  the 
light  of  both  its  concrete  achievements  and 
the  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  that 
especially  characterized  its  deliberations 
justifies  the  belief  that  the  Panama  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  will  always  mark 
an  important  stage  in  the  forward  march 
of  Pan  .Nmericanism. 

ANNEXE.S 

PROGR.\M  OF  THE  MEETING 
I 

Nkctrality 

Consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
and  belligerents  in  the  present  situation  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  the  integral  sovereignty 
and  the  peace  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere ; 

Steps  to  be  taken  in  common  or  individually: 

1.  To  suppress  violations  of  neutrality  and 
subversive  activities  by  nationals  of  belligerent 
countries  or  others  seeking  to  promote  the 
interests  of  belligerent  powers  in  the  territory  and 
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jurisdiction  of  any  or  all  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics. 

2.  To  enforce  the  oblittations  of  Ix-llieierent 
public  and  merchant  vessels  and  aircraft  in  neutral 
territorial  waters  and  areas. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  carrying  on  of  legitimate 
international  trade,  commerce  and  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Republics  on  the  high  seas, 
on  land  and  in  the  air. 

4.  To  discharge  neutral  obligations  toward 
belligerent  nations. 

II 

Protection  of  the  Peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Consideration  of  measures  to  preserve  the 
American  continent  free  from  conflict  whether  on 
land,  in  the  air,  within  territorial  waters,  or 
within  the  area  of  the  primary  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

HI 

Et:oNOMic  Cooperation 

Consideration  of  measures  to  safeguard  in  the 
present  situation  the  economic  and  financial 
stability  of  the  .Xmerican  Republics.  Such 
measures  include: 

A.  Measures  to  preserve  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  .'\merican  Republics. 

B.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  long-term 
programs  for  commercial  and  economic  cixipera- 
tion  among  the  American  Republics. 

JOINT  DECLAR.\TIOX  OF  CO.NTIXE.N- 
TAL  SOLIDARITY 

The  Governments  of  the  .\meriran  Republics, 
represented  at  this  first  meeting  of  their  Foreign 
Ministers, 

Firmly  united  by  the  democratic  spirit  which  is 
the  basis  of  their  institutions. 

Desirous  of  strengthening  on  this  occasion  the 
solidarity  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  spirit, 
and 

Desirous  of  preserving  peace  in  the  American 
Continent  and  of  promoting  its  reestablishment 
throughout  the  world. 

Declare 

1.  That  they  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  soli- 
daiity  among  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere, 
proclaimed  at  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  at  Lima  in  1938; 

2.  That  they  will  endeavor  with  all  the  appro¬ 
priate  spiritual  and  material  means  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  maintain  and  strengthen  peace  and 


harmony  among  the  Republics  of  .\merica,  as  an 
indispensable  requirement  to  the  effective  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  them  in  the 
world-wide  historical  development  of  civilization 
and  culture; 

3.  That  these  principles  are  free  from  any  selfish 
purpose  of  isolation,  but  are  rather  inspired  by  a 
deep  sense  of  universal  cooperation,  which  impels 
these  nations  to  express  the  most  fervent  wishes 
for  the  cessation  of  the  deplorable  state  of  war 
which  today  exists  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
to  the  grave  danger  of  the  most  cherished  spiritual, 
moral,  and  economic  interests  of  humanity,  and 
for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  throughout  the 
world- — a  peace  not  based  on  violence,  but  on 
justice  and  law.  {Approi  fJ  October  3,  1939.) 

GENERAL  DECLAR.XTIOX  OF  NEUTRAL¬ 
ITY  OF  THE  AMERIC.\N  REPUBLIC.S 

Whereas: 

.•\s  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  “The 
peoples  of  .\merica  have  achieved  spiritual  unity 
through  the  similarity  of  their  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  their  unshakable  will  for  peace,  their  pro¬ 
found  sentiment  of  humanity  and  tolerance,  and 
through  their  absolute  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  international  law,  of  the  equal  sovereignty  of 
States  and  of  individual  liberty  without  religious 
or  racial  prejudices”; 

This  acknowledged  spiritual  unity  presupposes 
common  and  solidary  attitudes  with  reference  to 
situations  of  force  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
present  European  war,  may  threaten  the  security 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  American  Republics; 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  .American  Repub¬ 
lics  has  served  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  their 
unanimous  intention  not  to  become  involved  in 
the  European  conflict;  and 

It  is  desirable  to  state  the  standards  of  conduct, 
which,  in  conformity  with  international  law  and 
their  respective  internal  legislation,  the  .\merican 
Republics  propose  to  follow,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  status  as  neutral  states  and  fulfill  their 
neutral  duties,  as  well  as  require  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  inherent  in  such  a  status. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
.\merican  Republics 
ReSOI  VES 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  status  of  general  neutrality 
of  the  .American  Republics,  it  being  left  to  each 
one  of  them  to  regulate  in  their  individual  and 
sovereig;n  capacities  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  give  it  concrete  application. 

2.  To  have  their  rights  and  status  as  neutrals 
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fully  respected  and  observed  by  all  Ijelligerents 
and  by  all  f>ersons  who  may  lie  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  or  in  the  interest  of  the  belligerents. 

3.  To  declare  that  with  regard  to  their  status 
as  neutrals,  there  exist  certain  standards  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  American  Republics  applicable  in 
these  circumstances  and  that  in  accordance  with 
them  they: 

(a)  Shall  prevent  their  respective  terrestrial, 
maritime  and  aerial  territories  from  Ix-ing  utilized 
as  bases  of  belligerent  operations. 

(A)  Shall  prevent,  in  accordance  with  their 
internal  legislations,  the  inhabitants  of  their 
territories  from  engaging  in  activities  capable  of 
affecting  the  neutral  status  of  the  .American 
Republics. 

(c)  Shall  prevent  on  their  respective  territories 
the  enlistment  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  air  forces  of  the  Ijelligerents;  the  retain¬ 
ing  or  inducing  of  persons  to  go  beyond  their 
resp<-etivc  shores  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
belligerent  operations;  the  setting  on  foot  of  any 
military,  naval  or  aerial  expedition  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  belligerents;  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
augmenting  of  the  forces  or  armament  of  any 


ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  another  belligerent,  or  its  nationals  or 
property;  the  establishment  by  the  belligerents  or 
their  agents  of  radio  stations  in  the  terrestrial  or 
maritime  territory  of  the  .American  Republics,  or 
the  utilization  of  such  stations  to  communicate 
with  the  governments  or  armed  forces  of  the 
belligerents. 

(</)  May  determine,  with  regard  to  belligerent 
warships,  that  not  more  than  three  at  a  time  lie 
admitted  in  their  own  ports  or  waters  and  in  any 
case  they  shall  not  lx;  allowed  to  remain  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Vessels  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  scientific,  religious  or  philanthropic 
missions  may  be  exempted  from  this  provision,  as 
well  as  those  which  arrive  in  distress. 

(z)  Shall  require  all  belligerent  vessels  'and  air¬ 
craft  seeking  the  hospitality  of  areas  under  their 
jurisdiction  and  control  to  respect  strictly  their 
neutral  status  and  to  observe  their  respiective  laws 
and  regulations  and  the  rules  of  international  law 
pertaining  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and 
liclligercnts;  and  in  the  event  that  difficulties  are 
experienced  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  and 
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respect  for  their  rights,  the  ras<’,  if  so  recpiested, 
shall  thereu|)on  l)ccoine  a  subject  of  consultation 
Ijetween  them. 

(f)  Shall  regard  as  a  contravention  of  their 
neutrality  any  llight  by  the  military  aircraft  of  a 
Ix'lli^erent  state  over  their  own  territory.  With 
respect  to  nonmilitary  aircraft,  they  shall  adopt 
the  following  mea.surcs:  such  aircraft  shall  fly 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  competent  author¬ 
ity;  all  aircraft,  regardless  of  nationality,  shall 
follow  routes  determined  by  the  said  authorities; 
their  commanders  or  pilots  shall  declare  the  place 
of  departure,  the  stops  to  l)e  made  and  their 
destination;  they  shall  l>e  allowed  to  use  radio¬ 
telegraphy  only  to  determine  their  route  and  Hy¬ 
ing  conditions,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  na¬ 
tional  language,  without  code,  only  the  standaril 
abbreviations  lx*ing  allowed;  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  may  require  aircraft  to  carry  a  co-pilot  or 
a  radio  operator  for  purposes  of  control.  Bel¬ 
ligerent  military  aircraft  transported  on  latard 
warships  shall  not  leave  these  vessels  while  in  the 
waters  of  the  American  Republics;  iK'lligerent 
militai\  aircraft  landing  in  the  territory  of  an 
.American  Republic  shall  lx*  interned  with  their 
crews  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  landing  is  made  becausr*  of 
proven  distress.  There  shall  lx*  exempted  from 
the  application  of  thes<-  rules  cases  in  which  there 
exist  conventions  to  the  contrary. 

(/;)  May  sidjmit  belligerent  merchant  vessels, 
as  well  as  their  passengers,  documents  and  cargo, 
to  inspection  in  their  own  ports;  the  respective 
consular  agent  shall  certify  as  to  the  ports  of  call 
and  destination  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
voyage  is  undertaken  solely  for  purposes  <if  com¬ 
mercial  interchange.  'I  h«‘y  may  als<»  supply  fuel 
to  such  vcss<-ls  in  amounts  sufficient  for  the  vovage 
to  a  port  of  supply  and  call  in  another  American 
Republic,  except  in  the  case  of  a  direct  voyage  to 
another  continent,  in  which  circumstance  they 
may  supply  the  neces.sary  amount  of  fuel.  .Should 
it  l)c  proven  that  these  vessels  have  supplied 
belligerent  warships  with  fuel,  they  shall  lie  con¬ 
sidered  as  auxiliary  transports. 

(h)  May  concentrate  and  place  a  guard  on 
Ixtard  Ixlligerent  merchant  vcs.sels  which  has-e 
sought  asylum  in  their  waters,  and  may  intern 
those  which  have  made  false  declarations  as  to 
their  destinations,  as  well  as  those  which  have  taken 
an  imjustilied  or  exces.sivc  time  in  their  voyage, 
or  have  adopted  the  distinctive  signs  of  warships. 

(i)  Shall  consider  as  lawful  the  transfer  of  the 
flag  of  a  merchant  ves-sel  to  that  of  any  Atnerican 
Republic  provided  such  transfer  is  made  in  go<xl 


faith,  without  aereement  for  resale  to  the  vendor, 
and  that  it  takes  place  in  the  waters  of  an  .Anu'rican 
Republic. 

(J)  Shall  not  as.similate  to  warships  Ixlligerent 
armed  merchant  \esscls  if  they  do  not  carry  more 
than  four  six-inch  guns  mounted  «)n  the  .stern,  and 
their  lateral  decks  are  not  reinforced,  and  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  hxal  authorities,  there  do  not 
exist  other  circumstances  which  reveal  that  the 
merchant  vesiwls  «'aii  lx  used  for  offensive  pur- 
|Ki.ses.  They  may  require  of  the  said  vessels,  in 
order  to  enter  their  jxtrts,  to  deposit  explosives  and 
munitions  in  such  places  as  the  hxal  authorities 
may  determine. 

(0  May  exclude  belligerent  sid)marincs  from 
the  waters  adjacent  to  their  territories  or  admit 
them  under  the  condition  that  they  conform  to  the 
regulations  which  each  country  may  prcscrilx. 

■t.  In  the  spirit  of  this  deelaration,  the  (lovern- 
ments  of  the  .American  Republies  shall  maintain 
close  contact  w  ith  a  view  to  making  uniform  so  far 
as  |M)ssible,  the  enforcement  of  their  neutrality  and 
to  safeguarding  it  in  defense  of  their  fundamental 
I  ights. 

5.  With  a  view  to  studying  and  forimdating 
recommendations  with  res|xet  to  the  problems  of 
neutrality,  in  the  light  of  ex[xrience  anti  changing 
circumstances,  there  shall  lx‘  cstablishetl,  for  the 
duration  of  the  European  war,  an  Intcr-Anu-riean 
Neutrality  C'.ommittec,  composed  of  seven  cx(x-rts 
in  international  law,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  (ioverning  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  L'nion 
Ixforc  Novcmlxr  1,  1939.  The  rceommendations 
of  the  C'.ommittee  shall  be  transmitted,  through  the 
Pan  .American  l'nion.  to  the  liovernments  of  the 
.American  Republies  (Afiftrotfrl  Oclohn  3,  lO.iO.) 

DEfiE.AR.VnON  Of  PANAMA 

I'he  (iovernments  of  the  .American  Republics 
meeting  at  Panama,  have  solemnly  ratified  their 
neutral  status  in  the  conflict  which  is  disrupting 
the  peace  of  Europe,  but  the  present  war  may  lead 
to  unexpected  results  which  may  affect  the  funda- 
iixmtal  interests  of  .America  and  there  can  lx  no 
justification  for  the  interests  of  the  Ixlligerents  to 
prevail  over  the  rights  of  neutrals  causing  disturb¬ 
ances  and  suffering  to  nations  which  by  their  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  conflict  and  their  distance  from  the 
scene  of  events,  should  not  lx  burden<-fl  with  its 
fatal  and  painful  conss'quences. 

During  the  World  War  of  1914-18  the  (Jovern- 
ments  of  .Argentina,  Brazil,  C'.hile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador  and  Peru  advanced,  or  supported,  indi¬ 
vidual  jxoposals  providing  in  principle  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  .American  Reptdslics  that  the  Ix'lliger- 
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1  Mop  illustrating  the  definition  of  waters 
I  odjacent  to  the  Amencon  continent  which 
i  the  American  Republics  regord  as  of 
1  primary  concern  and  direct  utility  in 
I  their  relations,  os  set  forth  in  Parograph  1 
\  of  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  Oct.  3,1939 


f'ourteny  of  Depnrliiteiil  of 


cnt  nations  must  refrain  from  committing  hostile 
acts  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  shores. 

The  nature  of  the  present  eonllai'ration,  in  spite 
of  its  already  lamentable  projxjrtions,  would  not 
justify  any  obstruction  to  inter-American  cotn- 
munications  which,  engendered  by  important  in¬ 
terests,  call  for  adequate  protection.  This  fact  re¬ 
quires  the  demarcation  of  a  zone  of  security  in¬ 


cluding  all  the  normal  maritime  routes  of  com¬ 
munication  and  trade  Ix'tween  the  countries  of 
America. 

To  this  end  it  is  essential  as  a  measure  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  adopt  immediately  provisions  based  on  the 
above-mentioned  precedents  for  the  safeguarding 
of  such  interests,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  damages  and  sufferings  sustained  by  the  .Xmeri- 
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can  nations  and  by'  their  citizens  in  the  war  of 
1914-18. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cio\  erninents  of  the 
American  Republics  must  foresee  those  dangers 
and  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  insist  that  the 
waters  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  coasts 
shall  lemain  free  from  the  commission  of  hostile 
acts  or  from  the  undertaking  of  belligerent  activi¬ 
ties  by  nations  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the  said 
go\crnments  arc  not  involved. 

Tor  these  reastjns  the  (iovernments  of  the 
.\merican  Republics 
RtsfJiA'F.  AM)  Heri.pv  1)ec:i.ari;: 

1.  .\s  a  measure  of  continental  self-protection, 
the  .American  Republics,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
their  neutrality,  are  as  of  inherent  right  entitled 
to  have  those  waters  adjacent  to  the  American 
continent,  which  they  regard  as  of  primary  con¬ 
cern  and  direct  utility  in  their  relations,  free  from 
the  commission  of  any  hostile  act  by  any  non- 
.Vmerican  belligerent  nation,  whether  such  hostile 
act  be  attempted  or  made  from  land,  sea  or  air. 

Such  waters  shall  l)e  defined  as  follows.  .All 
waters  comprised  within  the  limits  set  forth  here¬ 
after  except  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada  and 
of  the  undisputed  colonics  and  possessions  of 
European  countries  within  these  limits: 

Beginning  at  the  terminus  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  boundary  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  in 
44°46'36"  north  latitude,  and  66°54T1"  west 
longitude; 

Thence  due  east  along  the  parallel  44°46'36"  to 
a  |)oint  60°  west  of  Greenwich; 

Thence  due  south  to  a  jxtint  in  20°  north  lati¬ 
tude; 

Thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  5°  north 
latitude,  24°  west  longitude: 

Thence  due  south  to  a  i)oint  in  20°  south 
latitude; 

Thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  58°  south 
latitude,  57°  west  longitude; 

Thence  due  west  to  a  point  in  80°  west  longi¬ 
tude; 

Thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  jxtint  on  the 
equator  in  97°  west  longitude; 

Thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  in  1 5°  north 
latitude,  120°  west  longitude; 

Thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  f>oint  in  48°29'38" 
north  latitude,  136°  west  longitude; 

Thence  due  east  to  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
United  States-Canada  boundary  in  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

2.  The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics 
agree  that  they  will  endeavor,  through  joint  repre¬ 
sentation  to  such  belligerents  as  may  now  or  in 


the  future  be  engaged  in  hostilities,  to  secure  the 
compliance  by  them  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Declaration,  without  prejudice  to  the  exercise  of 
the  individual  rights  of  each  State  inherent  in  their 
sovereignty. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  further  declare  that  whenever  they  consider  it 
necessary  they  will  consult  together  to  determine 
upon  the  measuies  which  they  may  individually 
or  collectively  undertake  in  order  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Declaration. 

4.  The  .American  Republics,  during  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  state  of  war  in  which  they  themselves  are 
not  involved,  may  undertake,  whenever  they  may 
determine  that  the  need  therefor  exists,  to  patrol, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  as  may  be 
agreed  upton  by  common  consent,  and  insofar  as 
the  means  and  resources  of  each  may  permit,  the 
waters  adjacent  to  their  coasts  within  the  area 
above  defined.  {Af>proved  October  3,  7939.) 

RESOLUTION  ON  ECONOMIC 
t;OOPERATION 

The  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
•American  Republics 

Resolves: 

1.  In  view  of  the  present  circumstances,  to 
declare  that  today  it  is  more  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  to  establish  a  close  and  sincere 
cooperation  between  the  American  Republics  in 
order  that  they  may  protect  their  economic  and 
financial  structure,  maintain  their  fiscal  equilib¬ 
rium,  safeguard  the  stability  of  their  currencies, 
promote  and  expand  their  industries,  intensify 
their  agriculture  and  develop  their  commerce. 

2.  To  create  an  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
twenty-one  (21)  experts  in  economic  problems, 
one  for  each  of  the  American  Republics,  which 
sliall  be  installed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later 
than  November  15,  1939,  and  which  shall  have 
the  following  functions: 

(a)  To  consider  any  problem  of  monetary  rela¬ 
tionships,  foreign  exchange  management,  or  bal¬ 
ance  of  international  payment  situation,  which 
may  be  presented  to  it  by  the  Government  of  any 
of  the  American  Republics,  and  to  ofier  to  that 
Government  whatever  recommendations  it  deems 
desirable. 

(b)  To  study  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
means  of  obtaining  the  stability  of  the  monetary 
and  commercial  relationships  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics. 

(c)  To  provide,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan 
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American  L'nion,  the  means  for  the  interchange  of 
information  between  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  with  reference  to  the  matters 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  subparagraphs, 
as  well  as  for  the  exchange  of  production,  foreign 
trade,  financial  and  monetary  statistics,  custom 
legislation  and  other  reports  on  inter-American 
commerce. 

(<f)  To  study  and  propose  to  the  Governments 
the  most  elTcctive  measures  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  to  lessen  or  offset  any  dislocations  which  may 
arise  in  the  trade  of  the  .American  Republics  and 
to  maintain  trade  among  themselves,  and  as  far 
as  jxissible,  their  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  present  war,  on  the 
basis  of  those  liberal  principles  of  international 
trade  approved  at  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States  and  the 
Inter- .American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace.  These  principles  shall  be  retained  as  the 
goal  of  their  long-term  commercial  policies  in 
order  that  the  world  shall  not  laek  a  basis  of 
world-wide  international  trade  in  which  all  may 
participate  after  world  order  and  peace  may  be 
restored. 

(f)  To  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
custom  truce,  of  reducing  custom  duties  on  the 
typical  commodities  which  an  .American  country 
may  offer  in  the  market  of  another  American 
country,  of  abolishing  or  modifying  import 
licenses  on  such  commodities,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  obstacles  which  render  difficult  the  inter¬ 
change  of  products  between  the  said  countries,  of 
adopting  a  uniform  principle  of  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment,  eliminating  all  discriminatory  measures,  and 
of  giving  ample  facilities  to  salesmen  traveling 
from  an  American  country  to  another. 

(f)  To  study  the  necessity  of  creating  an  inter- 
.Amcrican  institution  which  may  render  feasible 
and  insure  permanent  financial  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  treasuries,  the  Central  Banks  and 
analogous  institutions  of  the  -American  Republics, 
and  propose  the  manner  and  conditions  under 
which  such  an  organization  should  be  established 
and  determine  the  matters  with  which  it  should 
deal. 

ig)  To  study  measures  which  tend  to  promote 
the  importation  and  consumption  of  products  of 
the  .American  Republics,  especially  through  the 
promotion  of  lower  prices  and  better  transpiorta- 
tion  and  credit  facilities. 

(/i)  To  study  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of 
organizing  an  Inter-.American  Commercial  Insti¬ 
tute  to  maintain  the  impmrters  and  exporters  of 
the  .American  Republics  in  contact  with  each 


other  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  data 
for  the  promotion  of  inter-.American  trade. 

(()  To  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  new 
industries  and  negotiating  eommercial  treaties, 
espeeially  for  the  interehange  of  the  raw  materials 
of  each  country. 

{j)  To  study  the  possibility  that  silver  be  also 
one  of  the  mediums  for  international  payments. 

The  Inter-.American  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  communicate  to  the  Governments 
the  results  of  the  studies  made  in  eaeh  case  and 
shall  recommend  the  measures  which  it  considers 
should  be  taken. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
.American  Republics: 

(a)  To  take  measures  in  accordance  with  their 
own  respeetive  legislation,  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
increases  of  rates  or  premiums  to  an  extent  not 
justified  by  the  special  expsenscs  and  risks  incurred 
because  of  the  present  state  of  war,  by  shipping 
companies  which  maintain  transportation  services 
between  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  and 
marine  insurance  companies  opierating  in  their 
territories. 

(b)  To  promote  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  regular  and  connected  steamship 
services  between  the  countries  of  the  Continent  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  direct  traffic  of  ptissengers 
and  cargoes.  These  agreements  are  to  make 
sjjecial  provisions  for  traveling  salesmen  and 
commereied  samples. 

(c)  To  study  the  possibility  of  reducing  to  a 
minimum  consular  fees  on  manifests  of  vessels  in 
the  above-mentioned  services,  so  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  shipment  of  reduced  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities  which  require  rapid  and  special  trans¬ 
portation. 

(</)  To  study  the  possibility,  in  accordance  with 
their  legislation,  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  port, 
sanitary  and  other  formalities  applied  to  the 
traffic  of  merchandise  between  the  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

4.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  that  they 
do  everything  possible  to  abolish  obstacles  to  the 
free  inter-American  movement  of  capital. 

5.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  that, 
when  deemed  necessary,  they  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  and 
legislation  of  each  country,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  bases  that  would  make  feasible 
and  secure  the  granting  of  inter-American  credits 
which  may  serve  to  intensify  the  interchange  of 
products  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  natural 
resources. 
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6.  To  request  the  governments  of  the  most 
industrialized  countries  of  the  Continent  to  do 
whatever  is  possible,  within  their  legal  faculties 
and  circumstances,  to  prevent  excessive  and  un¬ 
justified  increases  in  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles  destined  for  export. 

7.  To  recommend  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  promote  the  negotiation  of  arrangements, 
in  accordance  with  their  legislation  and  within 
their  possibilities,  with  a  view  to  oittaining  ample 
facilities  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  re¬ 
embarkation  of  merchandise  sold  or  acquired  by 
American  countries,  detained  at  the  present 
moment  on  board  merchant  vessels  of  countries 
at  war  which  are  unable  to  transport  it  to  its 
original  destination. 

8.  To  recommend  to  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  that  they  preserve  in  a  reciprocal  and 
generous  form  the  legitimate  principle  of  freedom 
of  communications  and  transit  through  the  ports 
and  territories  of  the  American  nations,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  legislation  and  international  agree¬ 
ments  in  force. 

9.  To  recommend  that  countries  bordering  on 
each  other  hold,  among  themselves,  meetings  of 
their  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  of  their 
Ministers  of  Finance,  or  of  special  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  in  the  capital  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  agreements  for  solving  common  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  financial,  fiscal,  or  economic  character, 
in  conformity  with  the  relevant  general  principles 
of  commercial  policy  approved  at  recent  inter- 
American  Conferences. 

10.  To  make  every  effort  in  order  to  complete 
their  respective  sections  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  and  to  recommend  to  the  countries 
which  have  ratified  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention 
that  they  designate  as  soon  as  possible  one  or 
more  experts  to  expedite  the  fulfillment  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Third  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress.  {Approved,  October  3,  1939.) 

RF.SOLUTION  OX  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR 

Whereas: 

The  Convention  on  Maritime  Neutrality,  signed 
at  Habana  on  February  20,  1928,  recites  in  the 
Preamble  thereof  that  “international  solidarity 
requires  that  the  liberty  of  commerce  should  be 
always  respected,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
unnecessary  burdens  for  the  neutrals”; 

Article  16  of  the  same  Convention  stipulates 
that  “Credits  that  a  neutral  state  may  give  to 


facilitate  the  sale  or  exportation  of  its  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  raw  materials”  are  not  included  within 
the  prohibition  contained  in  that  article  against 
the  granting  of  loans  or  the  opening  of  credits  to 
a  Ix’lligerent  by  a  neutral  state  during  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  war; 

The  .American  Republics  cannot  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  to  measures  that  restrict  their  normal  com¬ 
merce  with  belligerents  in  foodstuffs,  clothing  anti 
raw  materials  for  jjeace-time  industries; 

Elemental  humanitarian  considerations  impel 
the  American  Republics  to  deplore  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  civilian  populations  of  the  normal  means  of 
subsistence; 

The  American  Republics,  in  accordance  with 
a  lofty  conception  of  neutrality,  consider  unjusti¬ 
fied  the  limitations  which  may  lie  placed  upon 
their  legitimate  commerce  and  trade  with  the 
neutral  countries  of  other  continents;  and 

The  American  Republics  consider  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  avoid,  in  accordance  with  their 
domestic  laws,  the  effects  of  measures  within  their 
respective  territories  and  in  detriment  to  their 
sovereignty,  which  the  belligerent  governments 
may  take  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  trade  of  their 
nationals  in  neutral  countries. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
American  Republics 
Resolves: 

1.  To  register  its  opposition  to  the  placing  of 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  intended  for  civilian  popu¬ 
lations,  not  destined  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
use  of  a  belligerent  government  or  its  armed 
forces,  on  lists  of  contraband. 

2.  To  declare  that  they  do  not  consider  con¬ 
trary  to  neutrality  the  granting  of  credits  to 
belligerents  for  the  acquisition  of  merchandise 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  whenever 
permitted  by  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  neutral 
countries. 

3.  That  the  Neutrality  Committee,  established 
by  another  agreement  of  this  Meeting,  shall 
undertake  the  immediate  study  of  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  the  commercial  situation  of  raw  materials, 
minerals,  plant  or  animal,  produced  by  the 
.American  Republics,  and  shall  recommend  such 
individual  or  collective  action  that  should  be 
taken  by  the  governments  for  the  purpwse  of 
reducing  the  unfavorable  effects  on  the  free 
movement  of  these  commodities,  of  contraband 
declarations  and  other  economic  measures  of  the 
lx:lligerent  countries.  (Approved  October  3,  1939.) 


The  American  Experience 

ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 
Librarian  of  Congress 


This  is  an  <xcasion  uiihoui  precedent  in 
the  history  of  the  library  of  Congress. 
But  not  perhaps  for  the  reason  of  which 
vou  think.  It  is  an  occasion  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  because  it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
Library’s  history  when  the  Librarian  has 
opened  a  new  building  or  a  new  division 
with  a  speech. 

The  Library  moved  across  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  building  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  eloquent  and 
admired  silence.  Forty  years  later  it 
pushed  its  frontiers  across  the  street  to  the 
.\nnex  which  can  lx  seen  from  these' 
windows  without  a  single  word.  Today 
it  opens  its  Hispanic  Room  with  a  speech 
l)y  the  Librarian. 

Unkind  critics  or  unkinder  friends  will 
suggest  that  the  difference  is  a  difference 
in  librarians — that  my  predecessor  Ixing 
truly  a  librarian  knew  the  golden  value 
of  that  silence  to  which  students  in  libraries 
are  continually  admonished  whereas  I, 
being  a  versifier,  suffer  from  the  itch  for 
words  which  has  always  characterized  my 
calling.  It  is  a  plausible  explanation  for 
it  contains  much  truth.  There  is  indeed 
a  difference  in  Librarians  and  a  difference, 
1  fear,  for  the  worse. 

But  the  real  explanation  is  not  this.  The 
real  explanation  is  that  the  times  change 
as  well  as  the  men.  There  are  times  when 
a  great  institution  can  let  stone  and  mortar 

Remarks  on  the  occasion  oj  the  dedication  oj  The 
Hispanic  Room  in  The  Library  of  Congress,  October 
12,  1939. 


speak  for  it.  And  there  are  other  times 
when  it  must  attempt  to  speak,  however 
haltingly,  for  itself. 

This  is  such  a  time.  Once  the  value  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit  could  be  taken  for 
granted.  Once  it  could  be  taken  for 
granted  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world 
that  the  free  inquiry  of  the  free  spirit  was 
essential  to  the  dignified  and  noble  life  of 
man.  Once  it  could  be  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  work  of  artists, 
the  work  of  poets,  the  work  of  scholars,  was 
good  and  should  be  respected,  and  would 
be  preserved.  Now’  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  assume  these  things.  Now’ — and  it  is 
still  incredible  to  us  that  it  should  be 
true — now’  such  an  act  of  faith  in  the  life 
of  the  human  spirit  as  we  perform  here 
today,  such  an  act  of  respect  for  the  labor 
of  poets  and  scholars  and  of  love  for  that 
which  they  have  made,  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted:  cannot  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself  even  in  a  room  as  beautiful,  as 
eloquent  as  this.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
say  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing  and  why 
it  is  that  we  are  doing  it. 

I  for  one  am  not  proud  of  this  necessity. 
I  am  not  glad  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak. 

What  we  do  is  this:  we  dedicate  here  a 
room  and  a  division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  and  the  study  and  the  honor 
of  the  literature  and  scholarship  of  those 
other  republics  which  share  with  ours  the 
word  American;  and  which  share  with  ours 
also  the  memories  of  human  hope  and 
human  courage  which  that  word  evokes- — 
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(‘\  okcs  now  as  never  before  in  the  history' 

our  hemisphere. 

Why  we  do  it  is  also  obvious.  We  do  it 
I)ecause  this  literature  and  this  scholarship 
are  worthy  in  themselves  of  the  closest 
study  and  the  most  meticulous  care  and  the 
greatest  veneration;  and  because  they, 
more  than  any  other  literature  and  more 
than  any  other  scholarship,  help  us  in  this 
republic  to  understand  the  American  past 
which  is  common  to  us  all. 

We  are  beginning  to  perceive,  as  the 
])eaceful  dream  of  the  Nineteenth  C^entury 
fades  away  and  the  economic  theories  and 
scientific  theories,  which  were  to  e.xplain 
everything,  fade  away  with  it — we  are 
l)eginning  to  perceive  that  man  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  such  a  philosophic  ab¬ 
straction  as  the  thinkers  of  that  centur\’ 
supposed — that  man  is  a  creature  living 
on  this  earth  and  that  the  earth  he  lives  on 
qualifies  his  life.  America  has  shaped  and 
qualified  and  redirected  the  lives  of  men 
living  on  her  continents  for  four  hundred 
years.  But  we  who  are  born  in  America 
and  live  our  lives  here  have  not  very  well 
understood  our  relations  to  these  conti¬ 
nents,  nor  our  debt  to  them,  nor  in  what 
way  they  have  altered  us  and  changed  our 
l)odies  and  our  minds. 

We  have  not  understood  this  because  we 
have  turned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
literature  and  the  scholarship  of  Europe  for 
instruction,  and  for  the  interpretation  of 
our  world.  Those  of  us  who  were  of  Latin 
origin  have  turned  to  the  literatures  of 
latinized  Europe,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
of  English  and  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
and  Teutonic  origin  to  the  literatures  of 
northern  Europe.  We  have  found  there 
great  treasures,  great  wisdom,  high  in¬ 
struction— but  only  rarely  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  own  lives  in  terms  of  the  earth 
we  know.  Even  the  American  child 
reading  his  European  poems  feels  the 
strangeness:  the  seasons  are  wrong,  the 


springs  too  early  or  too  slow,  the  liirds  and 
animals  different. 

It  is  a  curious  condition  but  one  which, 
by  long  habit,  we  have  come  to  take  as 
natural.  We  have  looked  at  .\merica  with 
borrowed  European  eyes  so  long  that  we 
should  hardly  recognize  the  country  if  we 
saw  it  with  our  own.  Doubtless  we  shall 
continue  for  many  generations  to  look  at 
America  with  these  eyes.  Our  cultural 
inheritance  is  European  by  origin,  and 
like  other  European  legatees  of  other 
legacies  we  can  enjoy  it  only  in  the  original 
currency.  Which  means  inevitably  that 
we  employ  that  original  currency  to  value 
our  American  lives.  But  though  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  great  richness  of  our 
European  past  should  impose  its  values 
upon  our  .American  present,  it  is  not  in¬ 
evitable,  and  it  is  surely  not  desirable,  that 
the  great  richness  of  our  European  past 
should  exclude  us  from  the  richness  of 
our  own. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  has  been  accumulating  on 
these  continents  a  body  of  recorded  Ameri¬ 
can  experience  of  the  very  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  anyone  concerned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  American  earth  and  the  relation 
of  that  earth  to  the  men  who  live  upon  it. 
Because  this  experience  has  been  recorded 
in  several  languages  and  because  it  has 
been  deposited  in  scattered  places— places 
as  far  apart  as  Santiago  de  Chile  and 
Bogota  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico 
City  and  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  and 
Quebec^ — because,  furthermore,  it  has 
been  overlaid  with  the  continuing  imix>r- 
tation  of  European  literature  and  European 
thought — for  all  these  reasons  the  recorded 
American  experience  has  not  influenced 
the  common  life  of  the  Americas  as  it 
should  have  influenced  it.  It  has  not  been 
useful  to  an  understanding  of  the  .Americas 
as  it  should  have  been  useful. 

Other  men  who  know  these  continents 
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better  tlian  1  know  them — other  men  who 
know  these  records  of  the  American  exper¬ 
ience  Ix'tter  than  I  shall  ever  know  them — 
will  think  of  many  instances  in  their  own 
lives  when  the  words  of  men  who  lived  in 
'he  Americas  before  them  have  made 
suddenly  clear,  and  suddenly  explicable, 
matters  they  had  long  wished  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  even  in  my  shallow  knowledge 
of  these  things  there  is  one  such  indebted¬ 
ness.  Some  twelve  years  ago  in  a  Paris 
library  I  came  upon  a  copy  of  Bernal 
Diaz’  True  History  of  the  Conquest  oj  j\ew 
Spain.  There  in  that  still  living,  still  human, 
still  sharply  breathing  and  believable  story 
of  Mexico  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  under¬ 
stood  for  the  first  time  the  central  .Ameri¬ 
can  experience — the  experience  which  is 
.American  because  it  can  be  nothing  else — 
the  experience  of  all  those  who,  of  what¬ 
ever  tongue,  are  truly  American — the 
experience  of  the  journey  westward  from 
the  sea  into  the  unknown  and  dangerous 
countrv'  lx:yond  which  lies  the  rich  and 
lovely  city  for  which  men  hope. 

I  tried  at  that  time  to  make  a  poem  of 
this  understanding.  The  argument  of 
my  poem  began — 

Of  that  world’s  conquest  and  the  fortunate  wars: 
Of  the  great  report  and  expectation  of  honor: 

How  in  their  youth  they  stretched  sail:  how  fared 
they 

Westward  under  the  wind:  by  wave  wandered: 
Shoaled  ship  at  the  last  at  the  ends  of  ocean: 

How  they  were  marching  in  the  lands  beyond: 

Of  the  difficult  ways  there  were  and  the  winter’s 
snow: 

Of  the  city  they  found  in  the  good  lands:  how 
they  lay  in  it: 

How  there  was  always  the  leaves  and  the  days 
going  .... 

Other  men  will  say  the  same  thing  in 
other  words  and  many  of  them  better. 
Historians  will  tell  us  how  their  study  of 
1  the  documents  and  monuments  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  opened  to  their  minds  the  true 
perspective  of  American  civilization — a 
civilization  of  which  the  first  European 
date  is  the  year  1523  when  a  school  for 


Indian  boys  was  opened  in  .Mexico  City — 
of  which  the  first  .American  date  lies  deep 
under  the  limestone  waters  of  A'ucatan 
and  the  iron  earth  of  Guatemala.  Scholars 
will  speak  of  the  year  1539  when  the  first 
l)ook  to  be  printed  in  the  Americas  was 
printed  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Lovers  of 
human  liberty  will  remember  the  name 
of  C^arlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Gongora  who,  in 
the  year  1691,  at  a  time  when  witches 
were  being  hung  in  Salem,  successfully- 
defended  against  the  ecclesiastics  of  Mexico 
his  opinion  that  the  great  eclipse  of  that 
year  was  a  natural  event.  They  will  quote 
against  all  witch-burners  in  all  centuries 
and  countries  his  noble  w-ords:  “I  stood 
with  my  quadrant  and  telescope  viewing 
the  [blackened]  sun,  extremely  happy  and 
repeatedly  thanking  God  for  having 
granted  that  I  might  behold  what  so 
rarely  happens  in  a  given  place  and  about 
which  there  are  so  few  observations  in  the 
books.” 

No  man  living  in  the  United  States  can 
truly  say  he  knows  the  Americas  unless  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  these  things — a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  other  American  past,  this  older 
.American  past  which  shares  with  ours  the 
unforgettable  experience  of  the  journey- 
tow-ard  the  West  and  the  westward  hope. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  room,  then, 
is  to  dedicate  to  the  uses  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  uses  of 
learners  and  readers  everywhere,  these 
records  of  the  American  experience.  In 
this  Hispanic  Room  of  the  Library,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Americas  may  follow  the  great 
Iberian  tradition  which  has  populated 
with  its  ideas  and  its  poetry  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  two  continents.  Here 
they  may  read  the  rich  and  various  works 
w-ritten  in  these  continents  in  the  Iberian 
tongues — the  two  great  tongues  which, 
with  our  own,  have  become  the  American 
language.  Here,  if  our  hopes  are  realized, 
Americans  may  some  day  find  the  greatest 
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collect'on  ol  Hispanic  literature  and 
scholarship  ever  gathered  in  one  place. 

I  here  are  nien  in  the  world  ttKlay — 
and  many  rather  than  few  who  say  that 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  not  man 
but  a  particular  kind  of  man.  There  are 
those  who  teach  that  the  only  cultural  study 
proper  to  a  great  people  is  its  own  culture. 
There  are  those  also  who  stiy  that  the  only 
real  brotherhttod  is  that  blood  brotherhtKtd 
for  which  so  many  wars  ha\e  been  fought 
and  by  which  so  many  deaths  are  still 


justified.  The  dedication  of  this  room  and 
of  this  collection  of  books  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  these  opinions  are  not 
valid  in  the  .\mericas:  that  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  peopled  by  so  many  hopes,  .so  many 
sufferings,  so  many  races,  the  highest 
brotherhotxl  is  still  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  true  study  is  the 
study  of  the  l^est. 

This  is  the  belief  cf  the  people  of  this 
Republic  expressed  by  the  action  of  their 
national  Library  in  the  dedication  of  this 
room. 


COMMEMORATIVE  TABLET 


The  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress 


ROBFRT  C.  SMITH 
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History 

l  iiE  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  is  the  most  recently  created 
center  in  the  United  States  for  the  study 
of  Hispanic  culture  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Worlds.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  which  the  Foundation  is  an  integral 
part,  is  the  national  library  of  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  1800,  it  was  at  first 
located  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  received  in 
1815  its  first  important  collection,  the  pri¬ 
vate  library  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  two 
thirds  of  which  was  Ijurned  in  1851.  In 
1897,  the  Library  was  transferred  to  the 
present  building,  in  a  special  gallery  of 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  were  placed 
on  permanent  exhibition  twenty-seven 
years  later  (1924).  On  April  5,  1939,  a 
new  Annex  was  opened,  giving  the  Library 
of  Congress  twice  as  much  book  space  as 
any  other  library  in  this  country. 

Its  director,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  has  just  completed 
40  years  of  service  and  is  now  retiring  to 
the  position  of  Librarian  Emeritus  after 
having  increased  the  collection  of  books 
from  less  than  half  a  million  to  over  five 
million  volumes.  His  successor  is  Mr. 
•Archibald  MacLeish,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  contemporary  poets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  these  forty  fruitful  years. 
Dr.  Putnam  has  transformed  the  Library 
of  Congress  into  an  institution  “universal 
in  scope,  national  in  service.”  »Today  the 
collections  comprise  more  than  5,500,000 


volumes  and  pamphlets,  1,400,000  maps 
and  views,  1,194,000  pieces  and  volumes 
of  music,  542,000  prints,  97,000  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  and  so  many  manu¬ 
scripts  that  a  numerical  estimate  is  net 
feasible.  The  Library  possesses  the  largest 
collection  of  books  on  aeronautics  in  the 
world,  the  largest  collection  of  Chinese 
books  outside  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  Russian 
books  outside  of  Russia.  In  the  Division 
of  Manuscripts  are  the  papers  of  nearly 
all  the  Presidents  and  of  many  statesmen. 
In  the  Rare-Book  C-ollection  are  about 
83,000  items;  among  them  are  many 
first  editions,  rare  bindings,  some  25,000 
early  American  pamphlets,  over  1,500 
bound  volumes  of  American  eighteenth 
century  newspapers.  Of  the  more  than 
4,600  fifteenth  century  books,  3,000— 
including  the  St.  Blasius-St.  Paul  copy  of 
the  Gutenberg  Bible — were  purchased  by 
a  special  act  of  Congress  in  1930. 

Not  only  has  material  been  collected 
and  preserved,  but  concurrently  there  has 
been  “a  development  and  diversification 
of  the  serv’ice.”  The  Library  has  liecome 
increasingly'  the  resort  of  scholars.  The 
service  to  Congress  has  been  intensified 
by  the  creation  of  a  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  The  community  at  large  has 
l)een  lienefited  by  the  actual  loan  of  books 
required  for  serious  uses  and  not  locally 
available;  by  publication  of  “select  (topi¬ 
cal)  lists,”  of  special  catalogues  and  calen¬ 
dars  in  lx)ok  form  and,  in  a  few  ca.scs,  of 
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Here  are  seen  some  of  the  architeetural  details  that  make  the  room  appear  to  lielong  to  the  Sigh  <Ie  On- 
Oix-ning  at  the  side  arc  study  rooms,  above  which  arc  the  bookstacks. 
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actual  texts  of  historical  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  of  the  Library;  by  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  through  correspondence; 
and  by  supplying  at  cost  to  other  libraries, 
societies,  and  individuals,  printed  cards,  a 
byproduct  of  the  Library’s  cataloguing 
operations. 

Many  eifts  have  been  made  to  the 
Library  because  of  Dr.  Putnam’s  personal 
enterprise  and  because  of  the  growing 
public  recognition  of  the  preeminence  of 
the  Library  as  a  national  center  of  learn¬ 
ing.  .\n  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3,  1925,  created  “The  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,”  which  authorizes  the 
Board  not  only  to  accept  endowments  but 
also  to  receive  gifts  of  money  for  immediate 
disbursement. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Putnam’s  administration  w'as 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  consultant- 
ships  held  by  men  who  are  specialists  in 
various  fields.  They  have  served  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  library  within  their 
own  disciplines  and  to  assist  scholars  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  researches,  much  as  the 
members  of  a  university  faculty  do.  This 
ser\ice  is  still  unique  among  the  libraries 
of  this  country.  Another  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  public 
has  been  the  preparation  from  time  to 
time  of  special  bibliographies  in  a  number 
of  fields,  many  of  which  are  of  particular 
interest  to  Hispanic  studies. 

The  Hispanic  Foundation  owes  its  origin 
to  the  establishment  in  1927  of  a  generous 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  by 
Mr.  .\rcher  M.  Huntington,  the  founder 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  .America  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  words  of  the 
donor,  “the  books  purchased  shall  relate 
to  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  South  .Ameri¬ 
can  arts,  crafts,  literature  and  history 
only.”  Since  the  creation  of  this  fund,  the 
Library  has  acquired  each  year  about  2,000 
l)ooks  published  in  the  Hispanic  world 
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within  the  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of 
purchase.  This  limitation  of  the  fund, 
stipulated  by  the  donor,  has  served  to 
encourage  youthful  authors  just  entering 
upon  their  careers,  for  often  these  purchases 
of  their  first  works  have  served  later  to 
make  their  names  known  in  this  country. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  Huntington 
Fund  and  the  guidance  of  the  Consultant 
in  Hispanic  Literature,  Dr.  David  Rubio 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
and  his  predecessor,  the  Library  has  for 
the  last  ten  years  been  performing  a  cul¬ 
tural  undertaking  of  real  importance. 

The  Hispanic  Room 

To  broaden  this  activity,  to  provide  more 
adequately  the  elements  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  Hispanic  culture,  both  of 
the  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  of  Hispanic  America,  the  His¬ 
panic  Foundation  has  been  created.  An 
anonymous  friend  generously  provided 
funds  for  its  suitable  housing  within  the 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
distinguished  architect,  Paul  Philippe  Cret, 
designer  of  such  monuments  as  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library  and  the  Federal  Re.serve  building 
in  Washington,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia, 
was  commissioned  to  create  a  setting  of 
Hispanic  origin  which  should  tend  to 
withdraw  the  reader  from  the  present  to 
the  past  ages  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
culture. 

Indeed,  that  is  precisely  the  impression 
that  the  visitor  has  on  entering  the  rooms 
of  the  Hispanic  Foundation.  In  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  cloistered  quiet  and  serenity 
he  beholds  an  interior  whose  details  carry 
out  faithfully  the  style  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro, 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century- 
taste  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  First,  one 
enters  a  vaulted  vestibule  of  ample  propor¬ 
tions  lighted  by  a  splendid  silver  chandelier 
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which  is  an  original  example  of  the 
mudejar  style  of  Toledo.  In  this  room, 
against  a  background  of  armorial  tapes¬ 
tries  and  rich  furniture,  special  exhibitions 
are  held.  Rare  maps,  important  docu¬ 
ments  and  autographs,  early  printed  books 
and  pamphlets  are  arranged  there  in 
special  displays  to  commemorate  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  some  event  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  such  as  the  present  exhibition  mark¬ 
ing  the  quater-centenary  of  Hernando  de 
Soto’s  expedition  from  Cuba  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Later  in  the  year  an  exhibition  will  open 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  which 
will  commemorate  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary'  of  the  printing  of  the  first  book  in 
the  Americas,  an  event  which  occurred  in 
Mexico  in  1539.  This  exhibition  will 
trace  the  history  of  Mexican  printing  down 
to  the  present  day,  showing  the  earliest 
examples  that  the  Library  possesses  and 
the  most  significant  books  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  beautiful  type  and  binding,  and  first 
and  rare  editions  of  works  of  outstanding 
social,  historical,  and  literary  value  in  the 
four  subsequent  centuries.  Newspapers, 
literary  periodicals,  and  journals  of  all  sorts 
will  be  represented,  as  well  as  political 
broadsides  and  caricatures.  Following 
this  exhibition  another  devoted  to  Portu¬ 
guese  printing  in  Portugal  and  its  colonies 
will  coincide  with  the  international  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  800th  anniversary  of  Portu¬ 
guese  independence. 

From  the  vestibule  the  visitor  enters  the 
main  reading  room,  a  gallery  some  130 
feet  in  length.  lofty  frieze  around  both 
rooms  records  the  names  of  great  historic 
and  literary  figures  of  the  different  Hispanic 
countries.  There  Cervantes  stands  be¬ 
side  Camoes,  Magellan  beside  Columbus. 
Loyola,  El  Cid,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon 
and  Bolivar  are  also  there.  In  Latin 


.American  letters  such  great  figures  as 
Gonsalves  Dias.  Bello,  M.  A.  Caro,  Sar- 
miento,  Icazbalceta,  Ricardo  Palma.  Ro- 
do,  Medina,  Montalvo,  Heredia  and  Dario 
are  represented.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
this  room  are  some  100,000  Hispanic  vol¬ 
umes  which  can  be  consulted  there  and  in 
the  wood-panelled  alcoves  alxjut  it,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  such  as  a  seventeenth 
century  monastic  library  might  originally 
have  presented.  .About  the  lower  walls 
runs  a  dado  of  soft  blue  tiles  from  Puebla 
in  Mexico;  there  are  curtains  of  golden 
brocade  at  the  windows  and  about  the 
alcoves  and  balconies,  which  are  of  fine 
wrought  iron.  Delicately  colored  leather 
chairs  complement  the  silvery  tonality  of 
the  woodwork.  .A  marble  tablet  which 
commemorates  this  splendid  gift  completes 
the  room,  standing  between  two  doors  of 
Spanish  design  which  lead  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices. 

.Adjacent  to  the  Hispanic  Foundation,  a 
reference  room  is  being  arranged,  where 
general  works  of  reference,  dictionaries, 
and  current  Hispanic  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  available  for  consultation  by 
the  general  public.  Individual  studies  are 
here  available  for  mature  scholars  pursuing 
special  researches.  .Already  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  host  to  three  specialists  from 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  respectively, 
and  we  hope  that  such  visits  will,  in  the 
future,  l)e  made  with  increasing  frequency. 

On  July  1,  the  Foundation  was  opened 
to  readers  and  a  modest  staff  was  organized 
for  administrative  purposes.  Dr.  David 
Rubio,  who  has  been  the  Consultant  in 
Hispanic  Literature  since  1931,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Curator  of  the  Hispanic  Collec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  was  designated  as  Director  of  the 
Hispanic  Foundation.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Smith  of  the  School  of  Fine  .Arts  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  subsequently  joined 
the  staff  as  Assistant  Director. 
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At  the  right  is  the  vestibule,  ornamented  by  a  rich  velvet  hanging.  The  handst)inc  silver  chandelier 
is  an  original  example  of  the  mudfjnr  style  of  Toledo.  Around  the  walls  runs  a  dado  of  tiles  from  Puebla  in 

Mexico. 


real  importance.  Tliere  is  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  earliest  books  known  to  have  been 
printed  in  Mexico  City  by  Jtian  Pablos,  a 
Christian  Doctrine  for  the  first  bishop. 
Fray  Juan  de  Znmarraga,  printed  in 
1544,  and  some  fifteen  other  sixteenth 
century  Mexican  items,  including  the 
rare  Ixtok  on  navigation,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  New  World,  written  by  Diego 
Garcia  de  Palacio  and  published  by  Pedro 
Ocharte  in  Mexico  in  1587.  A  copy  of 
what  is  probably  the  first  book  printed  in 
South  America,  a  catechism  published  in 
Spanish  and  in  two  Indian  dialects  by  An¬ 
tonio  Ricardo  in  Lima  in  1585,  is  also  kept 
here.  Among  its  notable  collection  of  pam- 


The  resources  of  the  colled  tons 
Located  in  Washington,  which  has 
Itecome  the  diplomatic  cemer  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  world,  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
leading  personalities  in  the  scholarly  and 
[tolitical  worlds  of  Latin  America,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  both  in  their  own  countries 
and  when  they  visit  the  capital  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  Foundation  possesses 
already  a  goodly  working  collection  for 
Hispanic  studies  which  is  supplemented 
by  certain  rarities  within  the  field  which 
are  housed  in  the  various  special  divisions  of 
the  Library.  For  example,  the  Rare  B<X)k 
Room  possesses  many  Hispanic  items  of 
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j)hlets  relating  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
Company  in  the  New  World,  there  is  a 
mysterious  Brasilsche  gelt-sack  of  1 647  which 
may  Ije  the  first  printing  in  Brazil.  There 
is  also  the  extensive  Henry  Harrisse  bequest 
containing  the  interleaved  and  profusely 
annotated  copies  of  the  writings  of  that 
eminent  American  bibliophile  on  the 
Columbus  period.  Finally,  the  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Collection  of  autographs  con¬ 
tains  signed  letters  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Charles  V,  the  Empress  Isaliella, 
and  other  Spanish  sovereigns.  It  also 
includes  nine  Spanish  incunabula  and  an 
incunabulum  from  Portugal,  as  well  as 
the  second  book  printed  in  Spain,  a  Latin 
Sallust  published  in  \'alencia  in  1475,  a 
Spanish  edition  of  Seneca’s  Proverbs,  which 
came  from  the  press  of  Antonio  de  Cente- 
nera  at  Zamora  in  1482,  a  folio  volume 
of  the  Cura  de  la  piedra  .  ,  .  y  colica  rrenal, 
by  Julian  Gutierrez,  a  rare  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  bladder,  printed  by  Peter 
Hagembach  of  Toledo  in  1498,  and  Los 
doze  trabajos  de  ercules  by  Enrique  de 
\'illena  de  Aragon,  from  the  first  press  of 
Juan  de  Burgos,  1499. 

The  Division  of  Manuscripts  contains  its 
own  Hispanic  treasures.  Outstanding  are 
two  early  sixteenth  century  manuscripts— 
the  Columbus  Codex,  a  book  of  privileges 
granted  to  him,  written  down  at  Sevilla 
with  an  authentic  and  contemporary 
transcript  sent  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  the  celebrated  Bull  Dudum  Quidem  of 
.Alexander  VI  (26  Sept.,  1493),  and  the 
so-called  Sneyd  Codex,  a  part  of  the  John 
Boyd  Thacher  Collection,  which  is  the 
first  V’enetian  report  on  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  the  Portuguese  navigations 
to  India.  There  is  a  1 547  Mexican  treatise 
on  the  native  languages,  besides  a  Cort6s 
letter  of  five  years  previous,  written  to 
Charles  V,  advising  that  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Crown. 


In  1929  a  valuable  collection  of  Hispanic 
materials,  comprising  a  mass  of  early  manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Spanish  -American  history,  was  presented 
to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness 
of  New  A’ork.  The  distinguished  historian 
J.  Franklin  Jameson  has  described  the 
collection  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Mexican  papers,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
dated  in  1525,  only  five  years  after  Mexico  was 
won  for  Spain  on  the  plain  of  Otuniba,  have  a 
certain  degree  of  unity  in  that  most  of  them  are 
connected  to  some  extent  with  the  house  of  C:ort&, 
many  of  the  documents  having  arisen  from  the 
state  trial  of  Martin  Cortes,  son  of  the  conquis¬ 
tador.  The  Peruvian  documents  arc  more  mis¬ 
cellaneous;  in  fact,  extraordinarily  varied  in 
character.  There  are  few  asjjccts  of  the  early 
history  and  life  of  Spanish  Peru  which  are  not 
illuminated  in  one  or  another  of  these  thousand 
and  odd  documents,  extending  in  date  from  1531  ' 

to  1651  (with  one  additional  document  of  1”40). 
Aside  from  a  certain  number  of  cedulas  of  Charles 
V  and  Philip  II,  they  originated  in  Peru.  Most 
of  them  are  originals,  preserved  by  notaries,  while 
notarial  copies  were  sent  to  Spain.  They  come 
from  persons  of  all  sorts,  from  the  Pizarros  and 
Almagros,  the  viceroys  and  bishops,  down  to 
secretaries  and  merchants,  pilots  and  sailors, 
schoolmasters  and  widows.  They  include  decrees 
and  proclamations  of  viceroys,  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  of  officers  to  subordinates,  contracts  and 
agreements,  commercial  accounts  and  letters, 
minutes  of  municipalities,  manumissions,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  documents.  .  .  . 

A  few  specific  instances  may  illustrate  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  this  collection.  For  example,  besides  the 
long  series  of  documents  of  the  Pizarros  and  .Alma¬ 
gros  which  show  the  processes  of  the  conquest  of 
Peru  from  1531  on,  there  is  the  claim  put  forward 
by  Diego  Almagro  the  younger  on  account  of  the 
killing  of  his  father.  There  is  the  impnjsing 
tailor’s  bill  of  Hernando  de  Soto.  There  is  the 
long  protest  (1554)  of  some  sixty  of  the  chief 
notables  among  the  conquerors  against  the  new 
ordinance  restricting  personal  services  from  the 
Indians  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Charles 
V,  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Las  Casas. 
There  are  the  record  books  of  two  .Andean  frontier 
communities,  begun  in  1538  and  1539  respec¬ 
tively.  There  are  provisions  regarding  protection 
against  the  “Lutheran  corsairs”  of  Francis  Drake 
and  the  sers'ices  of  Indian  runners  to  give  warn- 
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ings  of  his  approach.  There  are  announcements 
of  royal  endowments  of  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  at  Lima  and  of  provision  for  a  chair  of 
Indian  languages,  with  injunction  that  priests  and 
missionaries  must  learn  the  language  of  their 
Hocks.  In  short,  all  the  round  of  human  life  in 
old  Peru  finds  illustration  in  this  collection. 

In  1914  tlie  Library  of  Cont^ress  bceian 
a  program  of  copying  manuscripts  in 
.Spanish  archives  and  libraries  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  former  Spanish 
{Xissessions  within  our  borders.  Five  years 
later  similar  work  was  undertaken  in 
Mexico.  Lhtder  a  substantial  Rockefeller 
grant  the  work  was  considerably  broad¬ 
ened,  and  the  practice  of  making  tran¬ 
scripts  was  abandoned,  in  favor  of  photo¬ 
stats  or  photofilm  enlargements.  As  a 
result,  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  now 
possesses  a  collection  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  copied  from  the  papers  in 
the  Archivo  General  de  Indias,  at  Seville,  the 
Archivo  General  de  Simancas,  the  Archivo 
Historico  .Xacional,  and  the  Ministerio  de 
Estado,  at  Madrid.  From  the  Archivo 
General  y  Publico  de  la  .Xacion  and  the 
Archivo  General  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones 
Exleriorei  of  Mexico  C'ity  have  come  many 
thousands  more.  In  this  present  year 
another  collection  of  material  containing 
the  correspondence  of  the  Argentine  For¬ 
eign  Office  with  that  nation’s  diplomatic 
missions  in  this  country,  coming  from  the 
Archivo  General  de  la  \oci6n,  in  Buenos 
.\ires,  has  been  added,  in  addition  to  a 
gift  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington  of  manuscripts  in  Mexican  and 
Spanish  archives  and  libraries  relating  to 
the  Yucatan  region  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Finally  copies  are  now  being  made 
of  a  private  collection  of  photographs  of 
papers  in  the  old  Archivo  General  del  Hospital 
de  Jesus,  in  Mexico  City,  dealing  with 
Indian  labor  in  Me.xico  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  total  deposit  constitutes  an 


exceptionally  rich  field  for  research  in 
various  aspects  of  Hispanic  culture. 

Finally,  there  is  a  special  collection  of 
Portugue.se  manuscripts.  It  is  notable  for 
the  richness  of  its  material  on  the  Military 
Orders  and  on  Sebastianism,  that  mystic 
cult  that  obstinately  denied  the  death  of 
Dom  .Sebastiao  on  the  battle  field  of  A1 
Kasr  al  Kebir,  maintaining  that  he  still 
lived  and  would  eventually  return  to 
restore  the  past  greatne.ss  of  his  country. 

In  the  Division  of  Maps  is  preserved  one 
of  the  monuments  of  Hispanic  cartog¬ 
raphy—  the  manuscript  •'\tlas  of  the  \\  orld, 
completed  by  the  royal  Portuguese  map- 
maker,  Joao  Tei.xeira,  in  1630.  It  con¬ 
tains  secret  maps  of  the  .Americas  and  the 
Indies.  There  arc  also  rare  })ortulan 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  Central  and  .South 
.\merica,  cartographic  manuscripts  from 
the  Royal  School  of  Navigation  at  Cadiz 
(375  manuscript  maps  and  charts,  1712- 
1824),  depicting  various  portions  of  His¬ 
panic  America  and  the  former  Spanish 
po.ssessions  in  this  country’,  VopePs  manu¬ 
script  4-inch  globe  published  in  1688,  and 
one  of  the  so-called  buccaneer's  atlases, 
made  about  1690,  showing  the  coast  of 
western  South  .\merica.  .Another  impor¬ 
tant  nucleus  for  Hispanic  studies  is  the 
Woodbury  Lowery  Collection  of  over  300 
maps  relating  to  the  former  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  this  country. 

.Among  the  more  isolated  and  relatively 
unknown  special  collections  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  the  Ladino  books  in  the 
Division  of  Semitic  and  Oriental  Litera¬ 
ture.  T  his  material,  written  in  the  Judaco- 
.Spanish  vernacular  of  the  Sephardic  Jews 
who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  the 
fifteenth  century'  and  printed  in  the  Rashi 
or  Rabbinic  Hebrew  characters,  is  partly 
composed  of  Bible  translations  and  liturgi¬ 
cal  and  rabbinical  works,  among  which  are 
some  early  editions.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  collection  consists  of  modern 
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belles-lettres.  1  he  Library  is  eai>er  to  add 
to  its  books  in  this  field,  and  is  already 
receivinsir  a  current  weekly  pericKlical.  La 
Vara,  publi«hed  in  New  York  C'iiy. 

I  he  Division  of  Orientalia.  the  larsj;est 
deposit  of  Sino-Japanese  material  outside 
the  Orient,  is  rich  in  lxx)ks  ])rinted  in 
Chinese  by  Portuguese  missionaries  at 
Macao  and  other  cities  of  the  Orient.  The 
I.ibrary  consultants  in  Islamic  and  Indie 
studies  stand  ready  to  assist  the  researches 
of  .scholars  in  the  Oriental  aspects  of 
Hispanic  culture. 

']  he  l)i\  ision  of  Documents  maintains  a 
system  of  exchansie  of  tjovernment  |tublica- 
lions  with  all  the  Hispanic  nations.  .\n 
attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  comitlete 
sets  of  all  recent  ttoxernment  gazettes, 
debates  of  jtarliamentary  InKlies.  tneaiorias, 
bulletins,  and  special  |)ublieations  of 
government  departments  and  academies 
and  deliberations  of  provincial  assemblies 
from  the  nations  of  Latin  .\merica.  The 
rc-sultins  collection  is  |)robably  unrivalled 
in  this  country,  as  are  also  the  files  of  early 
sjovernment  gazettes  from  .Mexico,  Colom¬ 
bia,  \'enezuela.  and  elsewhere  in  L;uin 
.\merica. 

The  Law  Library,  another  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
has  made  a  special  eflort  to  secure  a  com- 
jjletc  collection  of  outstanding  books  and 
legal  journals  pertaining  to  Hispanic  cul¬ 
ture.  Inasmuch  as  Hispanic  scholars  have 
earnestly  devoted  them.selves  to  the  law 
since  the  time  of  Saint  Isidore,  in  the  eighth 
century",  this  task  is  a  considerable  one. 
The  Law  Librarian,  however,  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  this  field  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  fund  available  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  legal  materials,  has  already  lieen 
able  to  make  the  Law  Library  one  of  the 
significant  centers  for  the  study  of  Hispanic 
law. 

Among  the  outstanding  items  is  the  first 
law  book  published  in  the  .Americas,  com¬ 


piled  by  a  Spanish  official  engaged  in  ad¬ 
ministering  Spain’s  vast  empire:  the  famous 
Cediilario  of  \'asco  de  Puga,  which  appeared 
in  Mexico  in  1563  as  one  more  of  the 
notable  products  of  the  typographical  skill 
of  Pedro  Ocharte. 

Many  editions  of  the  fundamental 
Spanish  law  code,  the  Siele  Partidas,  are 
also  found  in  the  Law  Library,  including 
the  first  1555  edition  of  the  gloss  of  Gre¬ 
gorio  Lopez. 

A  collection  of  notable  materials  usually 
leads  to  publication  and  in  the  past  the 
Law  Library  has  issued  guides  to  Spmiish 
law  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  .Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  Chile.  Phe  Law  Librarian 
has  recenilv  jiublished  a  solid  volume  on 
The  Background  oj  Hispanic  American  Lave 
and  has  now  in  preparation  a  guide 
to  .Mexican  Law.  It  is  expected  that 
other  legal  publications  will  result  as 
scholars  continue  to  tap  this  rich  source 
for  the  study  of  Hispanic  law. 

Finally,  the  Division  of  .Music  possesses 
a  notable  corpus  of  early  printed  material 
t)n  Spanish  and  Portuguese  music,  original 
scores  by  the  Latin  .American  composers 
jacopo  Fischer  and  Francisco  Casa  Bona, 
and  manuscript  iranscrij)tions  of  Manuel 
dc  Falla’s  music  by  Miguel  I.lobet.  The 
Division  has  also  a  rapidly  growing  col¬ 
lection  of  phonograph  records  of  Latin 
American  folk  music  and  a  fine  audito¬ 
rium  in  which,  through  the  F.lizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  and  Gertrude  Clarke 
Whittall  Foundations,  concerts  are  held 
regularly.  In  certain  of  these  concerts  the 
Librar\’s  Stradivari  instruments  are  used. 
Special  attention  is  often  paid  in  these 
concerts  to  the  masterpieces  of  Hispanic 
music. 

The  aims  oJ  the  Foundation 

The  Hispanic  Foundation  has  as  its 
principal  function  the  creation  of  an  un¬ 
surpassed  collection  of  published  material 
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[KTiainiiiu;  to  Spain,  Portiie;al  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  In  this  task 
we  shall  call  for  the  advice  of  specialists 
within  the  Library  and  in  the  learned 
societies,  libraries  and  universities  through¬ 
out  this  country  and  the  Hispanic  lands. 
The  Foundation,  in  spite  of  its  constant 
purchases  of  btKiks  and  periodicals  from 
Latin  America,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  can¬ 
not  hope,  however,  to  have  a  complete 
record  of  all  coniem|)orary  publications, 
without  the  active  assistance  of  the  authors 
themselves.  Many  important  articles  and 
monoi;ra|)hs  are  submer5:ed  in  matJazines 
and  newspapers  little  known  to  us,  or  are 
published  in  widely  dispersed  centers.  The 
Foundation  has,  therefore,  adopted  the 
|K)licy  of  ret|uestins  writers  to  send  copies 
of  their  works  to  the  I  ibrary  of  C'onuress, 
where  they  become  integral  parts  of  the 
Hispanic  Foundation.  .\  box  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  author  wherein  his  separate 
articles  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  will 
lie  kept.  With  the  friendly  aid  of  all 
authors  who  concern  themselves  with 
Hispanic  studies,  it  is  expected  that  this 
collection  of  scattered  contributions  will 
jirovidc  a  unique  and  increasingly  valuable 
cor|)us  of  material. 

Alreadv  the  res|)onse  has  iieen  trenerous 
and  the  Foundation  is  daily  reeeivin"  many 
imijortant  |)ublications  which  otherwise 
ini^hi  not  have  been  available.  Relations 
are  beinsj  established  w  ith  the  lesser  known 
societies  and  institutions  of  research  w  ithin 
Latin  America,  Sjiain,  and  Portueral. 
Especially  eaeer  is  the  Foundation  to 
interest  writers  and  academicians  in  Portu¬ 
gal  and  throutjhout  the  Portui^uese  colonies 
and  to  have  them  send  their  works,  not 
only  because  the  His|)anic  Foundation  is 
determined  that  the  Lusitanian  world  shall 
lx;  equal  in  importance  with  the  Spanish, 
within  its  sphere  of  activity,  but  also 
liecause  the  Portuguese  collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  already  well 


developed.  In  1927  a  notable  group  of 
Portuguese  Ixxiks,  numljering  over  1,500 
volumes,  was  purchased  from  a  private 
collector.  The  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  Portuguese  chronicles  of  the 
Kings  and  the  Religious  Orders.  There 
is  a  complete  set  of  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  under  the 
Marcpiez  de  Pombal.  There  is  also  im¬ 
portant  and  rare  material  on  Portuguese 
law,  the  administration  of  tow  ns  and  prov¬ 
inces,  the  constitution,  diplomatic  relations, 
and  art  and  archaeology. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies,  which  is 
edited  at  the  Hispanic  Foundation.  It 
is  an  annual  publication  listing,  with  criti¬ 
cal  and  informative  notes,  the  outstanding 
l)ooks  and  articles  relating  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  which  have  ajjpeared  throughout  the 
world  in  the  course  of  each  year.  The 
Handbook,  of  which  the  fourth  yearly 
number  is  alxnit  to  be  published,  enjoys 
the  active  collaboration  of  outstanding 
specialists  who  jjrcpare  sections  on  the 
various  aspects  of  Latin  .\mcrican  culture 
in  both  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  anthropology,  art,  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  literature  and  law. 

Two  special  aims  that  the  Foundation 
cherishes  are  the  creation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Hispanic  catalogue  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  an  extensive  photographic  archive 
of  Hispanic  culture.  Fhc  first  of  these,  the 
catalogue,  will  require  many  years  to 
prepare,  but  when  completed  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  essential  tool  for  scholarly  work 
in  this  field.  It  will  analyze  the  whole 
Hispanic  collection  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  catalogue  will  consist  of 
two  sections  separately  installed.  The 
first  will  be  an  author  index  catalogue, 
listing  all  the  works  of  ?  given  author 
followed  by  the  biographical  and  critical 
w’orks  pertaining  to  him.  The  problem  of 
analytical  w'ill  be  attacked  and  when 
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completed,  the  catalogue  will  furnish  a 
record  of  all  articles  by  or  pertaining  to  a 
uiven  writer  which  may  have  appeared  in 
commemorative  volumes,  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  reviews  and  other  types  of  composite 
jiublications.  'I'he  second  unit  will  be  a 
complete  subject  index  catalogtie  in  which 
all  that  has  been  written  on  a  given  sub¬ 
ject,  including  analyticals,  will  be  grouped 
together,  as  for  example,  the  arts  in  Minas 
Gerais,  Gauclio  literature,  or  silver  pro¬ 
duction  in  Perti.  The  value  of  this  His- 
jianic  catalogue  to  scholars  who  come  to 
visit  the  Library  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  will  show  at  a  glance  what 
the  Foundation  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Librar\-  of  C'ongress.  It  will 
facilitate  immeasurably  the  work  of  His¬ 
panic  scholars  and  should  serve,  together 
with  the  completeness  of  the  collections, 
to  attract  them  to  the  Foundation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  other  institutions  will  avail 
themselves  as  time  goes  on  of  this  thorotigh 
catalogue  by  means  of  the  purchase  of 
duplicate  cards. 

I  he  second  long  range  objective  of  the 
Foundation,  the  photographic  archive,  will 
be  expanded  to  include  all  such  aspects  of 
Hispanic  culture  as  folk  art.  furniture,  cos¬ 
tume,  religious  customs  and,  in  the  ca.se  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  the  diversified  crafts  of 
the  negro.  But  principally  it  would  com¬ 
prehend  the  fine  arts  in  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Latin  .America.  Special  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  gathering  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  two  latter  regions,  for 
little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  them 
by  art  historians.  The  archive  of  Hispanic 
photographs  would  serv’c  as  a  basic  source 
of  reference  for  scholarly  investigation  and 
research  in  a  field  in  which  at  the  present 
they  are  lamentably  wanting,  but  which  is 
among  the  richest  of  artistic  provinces. 


The  scope  of  the  undertaking  would  be  so 
inclusive  as  to  embrace  all  periods,  from 
the  earliest  productions  through  the 
Baroque  or  colonial  epochs  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  case  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  special  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
artistic  connections  with  the  mother 
countries  and  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  establish  the  indigenous  influence  in 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

As  its  work  develops  the  Foundation 
hopes  to  build  up  its  collection  so  as  to 
draw  here  specialists  in  many  fields  of  His¬ 
panic  research.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  sociology,  economics  and  political 
science.  We  are  not  merely  a  linguistic, 
literary,  or  even  historical  foundation,  but 
rather  an  active  center  for  the  study  of 
every  branch  of  the  culture  of  Spain. 
Portugal  and  Latin  America.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  welcomes  the  visits  and  queries  of 
matttre  scholars  bent  on  serious  and  worth¬ 
while  investigations,  and  its  resources  are 
always  at  their  disposal.  It  will  .seek  to 
put  them  in  touch  with  other  workers  else- 
where  in  the  same  or  related  fields.  If 
their  stay  at  the  Library  is  limited,  sjtccial 
arrangements  can  be  made  in  advance  to 
have  the  necessary  books  awaiting  their 
arrival.  It  is  hoped  that  visitors  from  His¬ 
panic  lands  will  come  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency,  for  only  by  such  contacts  can  the 
Foundation  continue  to  fulfill  its  mbssion. 

The  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Libran’ 
of  Congress  is  still  a  very  youthful  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  purpose  is  just  beginning  to  be 
know  n  throughout  the  Americas.  With  the 
proper  support  from  the  people  of  this 
country  and  those  of  the  Hispanic  world, 
with  their  sympathy  and  participation  in 
its  work,  it  should  come  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  forces  for  the  preservation  and 
dissemination  of  Hispanic  culture. 


Pan  American  Day 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 


PAUL  MURPHY 
Director,  Pan  American  Pavilion 


In  celebration  of  the  participation  of  the 
American  Republics  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  September  22  was  designated 
as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the  members 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  were 
invited  to  be  guests  of  honor.  It  was 
particularly  in  keeping  with  the  unity  of 
the  Americas  that  this  ceremony  should 
have  taken  place  just  the  day  preceding 
the  assembly  of  statesmen  in  Panama  for 
consultation  under  the  inter-.American 
agreements  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima. 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  on  September 
22  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board, 
headed  by  the  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  were  received  at  the  World’s 
Fair  Long  Island  entrance  by  a  twenty-one 
gun  salute  and  the  raising  of  the  Pan 
.American  flag.  Tractor  trains  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  convey  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  and  their  wives  to  Perylon  Hall, 
where  the  diplomats  were  welcomed  by 
the  Hon.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
and  the  Hon.  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
Latin  American  Commissioners  General 
to  the  Fair,  Consuls  General  in  New  York, 
officers  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  executives  of  the  various  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  companies  serv¬ 
ing  Latin  America  joined  the  official  party 
for  a  luncheon  given  by  the  World’s  Fair 
Commission  in  honor  of  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board. 


Afterwards,  the  guests  went  to  the  plaza 
of  the  Federal  Building  for  the  official 
ceremonies  of  the  day  at  three  o’clock. 
Starting  at  the  Theme  Center  of  the  Fair — 
the  Perisphere,  a  large  globe  symbolizin« 
the  w’orld  about  us,  and  the  Trylon,  a 
slender  triangular  spire  representing  aspi¬ 
ration — they  passed  the  blue-tiled  foun¬ 
tains,  sunk  in  the  Continental  Mall,  and 
proceeded  slow’ly  around  the  Lagoon  of 
Nations.  This  lagoon  is  at  one  end  of  the 
great  Court  of  Peace,  along  which  the  flags 
of  all  nations  wave  above  the  pavilions  of 
their  countries.  As  the  party  moved  up 
the  Court  of  Peace,  trumpets  heralded 
their  approach,  and  the  eight  thousand 
people  seated  in  the  Court  cheered  and 
applauded.  At  three  o’clock  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Board  and  other 
speakers  on  the  program  ascended  the 
plaza  of  the  Federal  Building,  the  home  of 
the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Fair. 
This  impressive  white  structure  faces  the 
Trylon  and  Perisphere,  its  two  massive 
towers  typJying  the  judicial  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
towers  are  joined  by  a  long  central  portion 
which  represents  the  e.xecutive  branch  and 
is  fronted  by  thirteen  columns,  recalling 
the  thirteen  original  states. 

The  program  commenced  with  the  play¬ 
ing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the 
raising  of  the  Pan  American  flag  over  the 
Federal  Building,  while  the  official  party 
stood  at  attention  on  the  speakers’  plat¬ 
form  overlooking  the  vast  throng.  News- 
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reel  and  newspaper  jjhotosraphers’  cam¬ 
eras  and  television  ap[)araliis  began  to 
click.  The  entire  program  was  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  broadcasts  in  radio  history;  the 
telecast  was  best  seen  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles.  Reporters  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform  picked  up  their  telephones  and 
dispatched  the  facts  to  the  world.  The 
microphones  of  five  radio  hook-ups  were 
turned  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Roosevelt,  Director  of 
Foreign  Participation  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  as  he  introduced  the  jjre- 
siding  officer,  the  \'ice  C'hairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
L'nion,  His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Jose 
Richling,  Minister  of  I'ruguay  to  the 
I’nited  States.  Fhe  Minister,  in  dedicat¬ 
ing  the  day,  said: 

In  cclcbiatint;  I’aii  Aiiu-riian  Day  at  lhi‘  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  we  are  not  only  paying  tribute 
to  an  important  continental  movement,  but  we 
are  also  commemorating  a  significant  anniversary. 
It  is  just  fifty  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  .Xmerican  Republics  as¬ 
sembled  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  with  one  another  as  to  the  Ix-st  means  of 
establishing  closer  economic  and  cultural  ties  Ih-- 
tween  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It  was  also 
at  this  first  International  ('.onference  of  .American 
States  that  the  fii-st  step  was  taken  toward  the  es- 
lablishment  of  the  Pan  American  L  nion. 

In  view  of  the  international  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  at  this  tiiiK',  the  exercises  of  today  possess 
a  special  significance.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
import  that  the  twenty-one  republics  of  America 
arc  giving  to  the  world  an  <-xample  of  an  entire 
continent  not  only  at  peace  but  irrevtKably  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  orderly  and  |X‘aceful  settlement  of  all 
disputes  that  may  arise  iK’tween  them.  C^txipera  - 
tion,  confidence,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  have  Ix-en  the  keynotes  of  the  Pan  .American 
movement.  It  is,  indeed,  a  reeortl  of  which  the 
.American  nations  may  well  feel  proud. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  \’icc  Chaii  inan’s 
remarks,  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  mem¬ 
ber  nations  of  the  Pan  .American  L’nion 
were  raised  in  a  ctilorful  and  impressive 
ceremony.  While  the  I'nited  .States  N’avy 


Band,  under  the  direction  of  Eieutenant 
Jensen,  played  excerpts  from  the  national 
anthems  of  the  countries,  Boy  Scouts  un¬ 
furled  the  Hags  and  stood  at  attention  in 
salute  to  the  twenty-one  ‘‘good  neighbors.” 

'Fhe  program  then  continued  with  a 
greeting  by  Harvey  D.  Gibson  on  behalf 
of  the  New  ^’ork  World's  Fair  .Adminis¬ 
tration.  He  said  in  part: 

Certainly  the  proudest  pos.session  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ttxlay  is  the  Pan  .American  .Spirit, 
Without  it,  this  Fair  could  not  have  come  into 
Ix’ing.  W’ithout  it,  few  of  us  here  could  have  any 
hope  for  the  future  of  civilization.  With  it,  as 
President  Roosevelt  has  promised  in  Ix-half  of  the 
United  States,  ‘‘Wc  shall  continue  to  strive  under 
Divine  Providence  with  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
to  serve  the  cause  of  jx-aceful  humanity  by  setting 
an  example.” 

.Across  the  .Atlantic,  distrust,  antagonisms  and 
war  fill  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  In  the 
-Americas,  the  spirit  of  cixipi-ration  and  confidence 
is  growing  stronger  day  by  day,  as  it  has  grown 
since  that  day  in  1826,  when  Simon  Bolivar,  at  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  finst  set  forth  a  concept  of 
.American  solidarity  that  inspiretl  the  i-onferences 
of  the  .American  Republics  of  our  time. 

T  he  Pan  .Americanism  of  tixlay  moves  as  a 
mighty  force  toward  commercial  and  cultural 
world  friendship.  The  <-ommeree  of  the  twenty- 
one  .American  Republics  is  a  ten  to  twelve  billion 
dollar  constructive  business.  The  culture  of  these 
republics  is  still  sound  currency  throughout  the 
world.  It  must  remain  so  for  the  Ix-nefit  of 
(x)sterity. 

In  IxTialf  of  the  Fair  Corporation,  1  wish  to 
thank  the  Pan  .American  L’nion  for  arranging 
tixlay's  significant  program,  and  to  voice  our 
appreciation  of  the  displays  set  up  in  the  Pan 
.American  Pavilion  on  Presidential  Row  .South 

Fhe  Pavilion  has  already  had  alxiut  one  million 
visitors.  Its  most  spectacular  display  is  a  huge 
activated  relief  map  of  the  twenty-one  eo-joined 
.American  nations,  showing  their  principal  prtxl- 
ucts  anti  their  means  of  transportation  and  coin- 
munieation.  I  recommend  study  of  that  map  to 
all  who  cati  possibly  get  here  to  see  it,  for  it  is  a 
graphic  representation  of  continental  solidarity. 

.Air.  Hull,  you  greatly  honor  the  F’air  by  your 
visit.  In  these  days  when  no  man  can  foretell 
what  perils  may  lie  ahead  for  the  Americas,  wc  are 
confident  that  you  will  further  instrtict  us  in  the 
noble  concepts  of  .Simon  Bolivar,  James  C.  Blaine, 
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A  throng  of  eight  thousand  {jersons  gathered  in  the  Court  of  Peace  to  salute  the  Americas.  The  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  .Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 

was  the  principal  speaker. 


Elihu  Rout,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Ckirdell 
Hull,  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Hon.  Fiorello  LaGuardia,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  spoke  next,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  definition  of  Pan  America. 
“Pan  America  today  is  something  more 
than  a  geographical  definition,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Pan  America  is  a  democracy  of 
democracies.  Pan  America  is  an  unchart¬ 
ered  world  power  dedicated  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  to  the  happiness  of  man  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  recognizes  the  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  sovereignty  of  every  independent 
country  on  the  western  hemisphere  where 
a  nation,  like  an  individual  in  a  democracy. 


is  measured  by  its  soul  and  not  by  its  size. 
In  the  same  way  as  we  meet  here  today. 
Pan  American  Congresses  have  been  held 
from  time  to  time,  but  particularly  during 
the  past  seven  years  as  they  meet,  each 
nation  is  but  one  individual,  casting  one 
vote  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  majority  shall  prevail. 
There  is  no  big  brother  in  new  Pan 
.America.  We  are  all  brothers,  one  great 
union  of  equal  republics.  Pan  America 
has  learned  to  avoid  irritations  and  to  value 
cooperation  and  mutual  help.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ica  has  learned  the  futility  of  war  and  has 
charted  a  course  for  permanent  and  lasting 
peace.  .  .  .” 

He  continued:  “Pan  America  seeks  noth- 
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ing  in  the  word  but  its  own  tranquillity, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  but  of  these  it 
does  not  want  a  monopoly.  It  wants  to 
share  peace  and  happiness  with  the  entire 
world.  The  people  of  Pan  America  offer 
to  the  world  the  way  of  living  as  good 
neighbors  with  mutual  respect  and  love  for 
each  other. 

.  .  .  “Cordell  Hull  has  been  one  of  the 
great  leaders  for  the  solidarity  of  the  nations 
of  the  western  world  which  has  brotight 
about  this  new  Pan  .\merica,  and  Pan 
.\merica  is  now  giving  more  peace  to  more 
people,  over  more  territory,  and  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  system  yet 
known  to  the  world  ...” 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  principal  speaker  of  the  day, 
the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  The  .Secretary’s  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mcmlxrs  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Gibson, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

In  the  name  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  ex¬ 
press  our  gratitude  to  the  management  of  the 
.\ew  York  World’s  Fair  for  their  courtesy  in  desig¬ 
nating  this  day  as  Pan  American  Day.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
Pan  .American  movement  in  the  present  singu¬ 
larly  unhappy  juncture  of  world  affairs. 

Around  us  here  are  striking  achievements  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  of  architects  and  artists, 
revealing  what  could  be  done  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  if  only  their  genius  could 
he  given  free  scope  for  constructive  effort  every'- 
where.  There  is  a  poignant  contrast  between 
what  we  behold  here  and  th«  soul-searing  pictures 
of  suffering  and  destruction  brought  to  us  hourly 
from  those  portions  of  the  earth  in  which  armed 
hostilities  are  now  taking  place.  That  contrast 
should  strengthen  in  all  of  us  a  determination  to 
assure  an  organization  of  world  affairs  which  would 
make  possible  the  use  of  such  magnificent  tech¬ 
nical  skill  as  is  here  assembled  solely  and  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  the  creative  work  of  peaceful 
progress. 


The  attainment  of  such  an  org2mization  of  , 
world  affairs  has  always  lieen  one  of  the  under-  j 
lying  purposes  of  the  American  Republics.  It  j 
has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objectives  i 
of  the  great  movement  of  cooperation  and  soli-  j 
darity,  the  ties  of  which,  happily,  have  grown  I 
ever  stronger  among  our  nations. 

Today,  the  .American  Republics  are  supremely 
fortunate  in  that  they  are  at  peace  within  and 
without  our  Hemisphere.  Each  of  our  Republics 
is  ready  to  defend  itself  against  any  threat  to  its 
security  that  may  come  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

.At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  unalterable  desire  of 
each  and  every  one  of  our  nations  to  remain  at 
peace  ourselves  and  to  exercise  all  influence  in  our 
power  toward  the  end  that  just  and  enduring 
(jeace  may  become  firmly  established  everywhere. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  ago,  twelve  of 
our  American  Republics  were  involved  in  a  world 
war.  When  that  ordeal  ended,  all  of  us  were  de¬ 
termined  to  devote  our  best  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  world  order  in  which  recourse 
to  war  as  an  instrument  of  accomplishing  national 
aims  woidd  be  unthinkable.  Within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  its  own  traditional  policy,  each  of  our 
nations  has  since  sought  to  make  its  fullest  prac¬ 
ticable  contribution  toward  the  attainment  of 
that  objective. 

This  attitude  on  our  part  is  a  direct  result  of  our 
own  American  exjjerience.  From  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  indejjcndent  existence,  the  American 
Republics  have  sought  to  shape  their  international 
policies  in  accordance  with  certain  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples.  Crucial  among  these  are,  first,  recognition 
that  each  nation  is  a  juridically  equal  member  of 
the  family  of  nations;  and  second,  recognition 
that  civilization  and  progress  are  pos.sible  only 
when  there  is  universal  acceptance  of  order,  im¬ 
plemented  by  international  law,  and  based  upwn 
justice,  fair  dealing,  mutual  resjjcct,  cooperation 
and  the  sanctity  of  agreements,  freely  made,  faith¬ 
fully  observed,  and  honorably  altered  by  (jeacefitl 
methods  when  need  arises. 

By  applying  these  principles  among  ourselves, 
we  have  gradually  built  up  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  an  international  system  which  is  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  jjeace. 

.Among  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  arc 
found  various  degrees  of  numerical  strength  and 
of  military  power,  as  well  as  different  degrees  of 
wealth  and  of  industrial  and  financial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  have  arranged  and  have  managed 
to  live  side  by  side.  Among  us,  small  countries  do 
not  feel  menaced  by  their  jKjwerful  neighbors. 
.Among  us,  no  group  of  nations  is  allied  against 
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any  other  group.  Our  p)cace  docs  not  rest  on  fear. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  causes  for  controversy  here 
as  there  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But 
mechanisms  for  resolving  them  have  been  set  up 
by  mutual  agreement.  These  mechanisms  are  in 
operation,  and  there  is  a  growing  realization  that 
just  claims  advanced  by  any  member  or  members 
of  the  group  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

.Ml  this  is  the  fruit  of  our  persistent  endeavors 
to  give  form  and  substance  to  the  ideals  which  we 
profess.  We  have  striven  for  years  to  remove 
causes  of  distrust  and  friction  between  and  among 
cur  several  countries.  Many  of  us,  including  the 
L'nited  States,  have  had  to  recognize  that  mistakes 
v\ere  made  and  that  rectification  was  in  order. 
We  have  had  to  overcome  false  pride  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  errors.  Much  of  this  has  been  done;  and  the 
doing  of  it  has  established  faith  and  trust  among 
the  .\merican  nations. 

Cur  periodic  inter- American  conferences  have 
played  a  great  role  in  this  development.  1  should 
like  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  work  done  by 
the  three  most  recent  ones. 

Al  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
.American  States,  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933, 
substantial  progress  was  made  toward  removing 
the  individual  causes  for  controversy  through 
agreement  on  a  treaty  to  govern  the  rights  and 
duties  of  states. 

In  1936,  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  at  Buenos  Aires,  considered 
the  need  of  strengthening  the  methods  by  which 
the  peace  of  the  American  nations  could  be  safe¬ 
guarded  and  maintained.  One  result  of  that 
conference  was  a  Convention  for  the  Maintenance, 
Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace,  which 
provided  for  consultation  between  the  twenty-one 
republics  in  case  the  peace  of  the  western  world 
were  menaced  from  within  or  from  without. 

Finally,  at  Lima,  last  year,  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  in  its 
basic  Declaration,  affirmed  the  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  America,  based  on  “the  similarity  of 
their  republican  institutions,  their  unshakable 
will  for  peace,  .  .  .  their  absolute  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  international  law,  t»f  the  equal 
sovereignty  of  states,  and  of  individual  liberty 
without  religious  or  racial  prejudices”.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  twenty-one  Republics  affirmed  their 
determination  to  maintain  these  principles,  to 
defend  them  ageunst  any  threat  from  outside  our 
hemisphere,  and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  to  con¬ 
sult  among  themselves  as  to  measures  which  might 
be  taken  in  cooperation  for  the  common  safety. 

.At  this  very  moment  representatives  of  all  of 


the  American  governments  are  assembling  in 
Panama  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measures 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  Americas. 
Here  we  see  the  functioning  of  an  international 
system  of  cooperative  peace,  designed  to  assure 
internal  concord  and  external  security  for  the 
nations  of  our  Hemisphere. 

At  all  three  of  the  Conferences,  important  steps 
were  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  mitigation  of 
unreasonable  trade  barriers  among  our  various 
countries  and  between  each  of  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  At  all  thiee,  means  were  devised 
for  strengthening  cultural  and  other  relationships — 
those  indispensable  foundations  of  international 
understanding  and  cooperation^ — again,  among  our 
various  countries  and  between  each  of  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  resolutions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Conferences  along  these  lines 
have  been  or  are  being  put  into  effect  by  the 
American  Republics.  Here,  too,  we  see  the 
functioning  of  a  system  of  cooperative  peace. 

We,  of  the  Americas,  are  justly  proud  of  these 
achievements.  .And  yet  we  know  that,  however 
precious,  however  gratifying  is  this  onward  march 
of  inter-American  solidarity  and  cooperation,  it 
is  not  enough  by  itself  to  give  our  nations  the 
fullest  attainable  measure  of  security,  progress, 
and  prospierity. 

In  every  line  of  national  endeavor,  each  of  our 
countries  is  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  inter¬ 
related  and  inter-connected  character  of  the 
present-day  world.  Under  modern  conditions, 
peace  and  stability  are  indivisible  in  the  sense 
that  a  major  breakdown  of  one  or  the  other  in 
any  important  portion  of  the  globe  inevitably 
affects  the  life  of  the  entire  world.  For  several 
years,  the  impairment  of  normal  international 
economic  relations  and  the  disastrous  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  international  morality  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth  have  retarded  our  material  progress  and 
have  filled  us  with  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
For  the  past  two  years,  the  conflict  that  has  been 
going  on  in  far-off  Asia  has  cast  its  shadow  upon 
us,  too.  The  tragic  hostilities  in  Europe — the 
greatest  calamity  of  all — -have  been  in  operation 
but  three  short  weeks,  and  already  their  fateful 
effects  have  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  many  phases 
of  the  lives  of  our  nations. 

We  know  that  our  nations  will  be  materially 
poorer  and  spiritually  pxKirer  in  proportion  as  the 
flames  of  protracted  war  impair  or  destroy,  in 
the  areas  directly  involved,  the  foundations  of 
modern  civilization. 

Knowing  all  this,  our  nations  have  sought 
steadfastly  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  direction 
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of  an  avoidance  of  a  widespread  war  anywhere. 
We  have  endeavored,  by  apf>eal  and  by  example, 
to  convince  other  nations  that  a  system  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  based  upon  action  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  international  law  and  morality, 
upon  fair  and  fruitful  cooperation  among  nations 
for  the  greatest  good  of  all,  and  up>on  sound, 
healthy  and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relations, 
is  practicable  and  attainable;  that  a  system,  based 
on  these  principles,  is  far  more  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  each  and  every  nation  than  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  callous  disregard  of  law  and 
morality,  with  resort  to  brute  force  and  unbridled 
violence,  are  the  methods  deliberately  chosen  for 
the  attainment  of  national  aims. 

Now  that  a  major  war  in  Europe  is  a  grim 
reality,  there  is  greater  necessity  than  ever  before 
for  2ill  nations,  still  in  a  piosition  to  do  so,  to 
increase  their  exertions  for  the  preservation  of 
those  fundamental  principles  of  civilized  inter¬ 
national  relations,  through  the  application  of 
which  alone,  we  of  the  Americas  arc  firmly 
convinced,  the  progress  of  the  human  race  can 
be  maintained.  There  is  no  other  basis  of  en¬ 
during  peace,  of  cultural  and  material  advance¬ 
ment  for  nations  and  for  individutils,  of  social 
and  political  institutions  founded  upxin  human 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  our  devout  hopie  that  the  conflict  now  raging 
in  Europie  will  not  extinguish  upxin  that  continent 
the  light  of  that  resplendent  civilization  with 
which  it  has,  in  modern  times,  illumined  the 
world.  It  is  our  fervent  prayer  that  all  nations 
may  find  in  themselves  sufficient  strength  of 
conscience,  of  reason,  of  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  return — before  it  is  too  late — to 
the  tried  and  proven  highway  of  those  basic 
principles  of  international  relations  which,  for 
the  moment,  continue  to  function  fully  only  in  our 
Hemisphere  and  in  a  constantly  diminishing  area 
elsewhere. 

In  the  New  W'orld  we  have  found  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  fundamental  principles  has  made 
for  progress  and  pieace.  To  these  same  principles 
all  nations  can  adhere,  whenever  they  choose,  and 
so,  together  with  us,  attain  once  more  the  blessing 
of  an  ordered  and  law-governed  world.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  these  hours  of  tragic  trial,  it  is  our  duty 
to  ourselves  to  keep  these  principles  alive  in  our 
own  midst  and  to  make  intensive  and  unceasing 
effort  toward  bringing  about  adherence  to  them 
throughout  the  world. 

In  tribute  to  Mr.  Hull’s  untiring  efforts 
to  promote  closer  relations  among  the 


.American  Republics,  the  Inter-American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission  took 
this  occasion  to  present  to  him  an  Inter- 
.American  Peace  Medal.  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Arbitration 
Commission,  made  the  presentation  with 
warm  words  of  praise  of  the  Secretary’’s 
work  and  accomplishments,  saying: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Secretary  Hull,  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  honored  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

VV’e  are  meeting  today  not  only  to  hetu"  an  im- 
pxirtant  message  from  a  great  Secretary  of  State, 
but  to  pay  honor  to  a  man  who  has  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  toward  bringing  about 
clearer  pxilitical  understanding  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  western  hemisphere  and,  through  his 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  toward  improving 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  notable  achievements  that  make  the 
impressive  record  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
advances  made  through  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Hull  in  the  building  of  good  will  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  friendship  will  always  be  among  the 
greatest  contributions  to  world  progress. 

Through  the  better  understanding  between  the 
twenty-one  republics  of  our  hemisphere,  a  solid 
foundation  for  peace  in  our  part  of  the  world  has 
been  established.  I  feel  that  pxilitical  peace, 
based  on  sound  economic  relations  between  the 
countries  of  the  western  hemisphere,  in  time  will 
have  an  important  influence  toward  bringing 
about  the  same  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Hull’s  Latin  American  policies 
stand  for  coopieration  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  carefully  avoiding  any  tendency  toward 
isolation  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Not  only  has  he  built  for  the  people  of  this  gen¬ 
eration,  but  the  generations  to  come  will  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  perseverance,  courage, 
and  sincerity  he  has  brought  to  all  of  our  Pan 
.American  relations. 

As  a  representative  of  his  government,  and  as  a 
citizen  of  our  hemisphere,  he  is  an  outstanding 
champion,  not  only  of  fair  political  and  trade 
relations  between  nations,  but  of  fair  and  humane 
political  policies  within  nations.  He  stands  for 
justice  and  fair  consideration  for  people  ever>'- 
where,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  is  his 
sincerity,  courage,  vision,  and  judgment  that  we 
follow,  and  it  is  his  integrity  and  honor  we  trust. 
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A  MEDAL  FOR  SECRETARY  HULL 


On  behalf  of  the  Inter- American  Arbitration  Commission,  Thomas  J.  Watson  presented  to  Secretary 
Hull  a  medal  commemorating  his  services  to  inter-American  peace.  Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York 

stands  in  the  background. 


It  is  my  great  privilege  today  to  convey  to  our 
Secretary  of  State  something  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  own  people 
and  by  all  other  people  of  the  Latin  American 
republics. 

In  his  name,  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
.\rbitration  Commission  has  created  a  medal 
which  symbolizes  the  feeling  and  appreciation  we 
have  for  him. 

It  seems  especially  fitting  that  this  Commission, 
created  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  in  1933,  and  upon  which  all 
twenty-one  republics  are  represented,  should  be 
the  medium  through  which  we  bring  him  today 
this  token  of  our  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  peace,  and  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  he  has  brought  to  humanity  throughout 
the  world. 

In  presenting  you  with  this  medal,  sir,  we  ex¬ 


press  our  confidence  in  your  leadership.  We 
pledge  our  continued  support  in  the  tremendous 
work  you  are  doing  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will  which  bind  together  these 
twenty-one  republics. 

Your  efforts  have  created  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere  a  community  of  gcxxl  neighbors  whose  in¬ 
dividual  interest  is  to  aid  in  promoting  the  well¬ 
being,  security  and  peace  of  all  our  people,  and 
in  doing  this  you  have  created  for  yourself  a  p)er- 
manent  place  in  our  hearts. 

We  hope  this  medal  will  always  serve  to  remind 
you  of  our  gratitude. 

The  Secretary,  in  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  replied : 
“I  am  receiving  this  medal  not  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  a  representative  of  you,  and 
of  all  who  have  been  strong  influences  in 
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fostering  commercial  arbitration.  Today- 
most  of  the  serious  international  difficulties 
are  rooted  in  economics.  Never  before 
have  economic  problems  been  so  serious, 
and  you  have  done  everything  to  keep  alive 
the  fundamentals  of  international  unity.” 

The  program  concluded  with  selections 
by  the  Paulist  Choristers,  the  famous  choir 
organized  and  directed  by  Father  Finn. 
Consisting  of  ninety  boys  and  men,  this 
group  was  founded  thirty-four  years  ago. 
In  the  years  of  its  existence  it  has  toured 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  appearing 
before  Pope  Pius  X  in  the  Throne  Room 
of  the  Vatican.  In  presenting  the  Choris¬ 
ters,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  said:  “The  Paulist  Choristers  raise 
their  voices  today  as  harbingers  of  peace, 
amity,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.” 

.\fter  the  official  ceremonies,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  adjourned  to  the  Federal 
Building  to  receive,  with  the  Assistant 
Ckjmmissioner  General  of  the  U  nited  States, 
Charles  M.  Spofford,  fifteen  hundred  in¬ 
vited  guests.  Refreshments  were  served 
in  the  garden  of  the  Federal  Building, 
where  an  orchestra  played  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  music. 

Color  films  of  Latin  America  were  shown 
in  the  Federal  Theatre  during  the  recep¬ 
tion. 


At  five  o’clock  the  official  party  returned 
to  the  pla/.a  of  the  Federal  Building  for  a 
special  review  in  the  Court  of  Peace  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  Units,  after  which  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Pan  American  Union 
were  lowered  from  the  Federal  Building. 

With  this  ceremony  the  official  program 
for  the  day  was  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  evening  a  buffet  supper  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  official  party  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  .'\dvisory  Committee  in  its  building 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  with  Mrs.  Vincent 
.\stor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Aldrich 
as  hosts. 

At  nine  o’clock  there  was  a  special  dis¬ 
play  of  the  illuminated  fountains  in  the 
Lagoon  of  Nations.  While  a  band  played 
V’ictor  Herbert’s  Fanamericana,  the  five 
colors  found  in  the  flags  of  the  American 
Republics  were  featured  in  bright  designs. 
The  official  party  witnessed  the  spectacle 
from  the  lounge  of  the  Federal  Building, 
and  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Fair  filled 
the  Court  of  Peace  and  the  terraces  of  the 
pavilions  surrounding  the  Lagoon  to  see 
this  final  salute  of  the  World’s  Fair  to  the 
Union  of  the  .\merican  Republics. 

'Fhus  Pan  .American  Day  at  the  Fair 
passed  in  a  spirit  of  dignity,  peace,  and 
friendly  gaiety  among  all  those  who  came 
to  share  in  its  celebration. 


Cmirtwy  of  Ormce  T.lne 

AN  INDIAN  FESTIV  AL  IN  A  LITTLE  ANDEAN  TOWN 


Some  Latin  American  Festivals 


I.  Fiestas 

FRANCISCO  j. 

Chiefs  Travel  Division. 

The  number  of  travelers  interested  in 
the  Indian  lore  typical  of  many  Latin 
American  countries  increases  steadily  as 
information  is  circulated  in  the  United 
States  regarding  the  fiestas,  fairs,  and  many 
indigenous  or  hybrid  ceremonies  which 
are  to  be  found  off  the  beaten  track,  in 
the  heart  of  the  countries  to  the  south. 
This  interest  attaches  particularly  to  the 
old  customs  which  bring  together  some¬ 
times  many  thousands  of  rural  dwellers 
in  order  to  celebrate  a  religious  ceremony. 


in  Peru 

HERNANDEZ 
Pan  American  Union 

the  gathering  of  a  new  harvest,  or  some 
other  outstanding  event. 

Throughout  Latin  .\merica  all  the 
familiar  religious  and  national  holidays, 
such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  New  Year, 
Carnival,  Pan  American  Day  (April  14), 
Columbus  Day  (Dia  de  la  Raza),  etc.,  are 
observed,  and  so  it  is  in  Peru.  With  its 
lofty  mountains  and  valleys  high  in  the 
.\ndes,  it  is  especially  rich  in  festivals  which 
retain  most  of  the  original  picturesqueness 
and  color.  Yet  one  does  not  have  to  stray 
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FROM  ALL  0\  ER  PERL  INDIAN  GROL  Ps  GOME  FOR  I  HE  FIESTA  DE  AMANGAES  ON 

JUNE  24 


I'ar  away  from  the  large  centers  near  the 
coast  to  find  some  of  the  gayest  celebra¬ 
tions,  which  attract  large  crowds  from 
both  city  and  country. 

The  Fiesta  de  Amancaes 

The  city  of  Lima,  for  instance,  relishes 
the  popular  festival  held  every  Saint  John’s 
Day  (June  24)  on  the  Pampa  de  Amancaes, 
a  broad  plain  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
named  for  the  yellow  flowers  to  l>e  found 
there  at  that  particular  time.  In  qolonial 
days  the  Fiesta  de  Amancaes  was  one  of  the 
most  colorful  celebrations  of  the  year  in  a 
country  fond  of  festivals.  “Everyone  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  long  in  advance,”  writes 
a  well-known  folklorist,  “and  on  the 
great  day  people  took  to  the  road  arrayed 
in  their  best  clothes,  on  foot,  in  carriages, 
or  on  horseback.  At  the  Pampa,  to  the 
sound  of  the  guitar,  harp,  and  a  box  beaten 


with  both  hands,  couples  went  through 
the  lively  steps  of  the  marinera,^  sometimes 
called  the  zamacueca:  a  man  and  girl  danc¬ 
ing  opposite  each  other,  each  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  an  upraised  hand,  waving 
gracefully  in  time  with  the  music.  The 
musicians  sang  many  verses,  some  of  them 
improvised. 

“Today,  how  ever,  people  go  more  prosai¬ 
cally  in  automobiles  and  other  modern 
conveyances,  and  the  spectators  sit  in 
grandstands,  watching  the  Indians  who, 
dressed  in  picturesque  bright-colored  cos¬ 
tumes,  come  from  all  over  the  country  to 
dance  their  folk-dances  and  play  their 
plaintive  music  on  the  native  flute,  harp, 
or  Pan’s  pipes.” 

This  traditional  festival  of  Amancaes  was 
several  years  ago  proclaimed  officially  by 
the  Peruvian  Government  the  “Day  of  the 

'  See  page  653. — Editor 
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(May  3)  is  one  ol'  the  occasions  celebrated 
throughout  the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  has 
replaced  the  Inca  ceremonies  called  .Ivwit- 
raj  or  Ayllihuay,  which  meant  “harvest 
month,”  for  as  Peru  lies  soutli  of  the 
equator,  the  seasons  there  are  the  re\erse 
of  ours.  Aymuray  was  a  nocturnal  festival, 
a  ceremony  in  honor  of  winter  nights,  of 
the  life-giving  forces  sent  to  earth  from  the 
starry  skies  to  make  the  .soil  fertile. 

After  the  cross  had  become  the  prevail¬ 
ing  religious  symbol,  it  appeared  every¬ 
where.  on  the  to})  of  lofty  peaks,  at  cross¬ 
roads.  in  simple  village  scpiares,  in  patios 
and  vestibules,  until  now  it  has  become 
die  guardian  of  the  home.  These  crosses 
are  of  all  kinds,  from  elaborate  processional 


Indian.”  I'o  the  traveler  it  atiords  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  see  many  native 
customs  which  otherwise  he  could  observe 
only  after  long  and  hazardous  journeys 
into  the  interior.  .\s  a  traditional  phase 
of  the  festival  women  sell  typical  Peruvian 
dishes  in  small  stands  erected  along  the  road 
to  the  Pampa  and  around  it. 


b'eait  oj  the  Invention  oj  the  Cross 

Writing  from  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Incas  in  the  Peruvian  highlands,  J. 
Uriel  CJarcla  has  de.scribed  one  of  the 
festivals  of  mixed  Indian  and  C'hristian 
origin.  His  description  may  Ik'  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

The  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
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AN  ECUADOREAN  MUSICIAN 

In  the  highlands  of  South  America  the  Indians 
still  make  Pan-pipes  of  reeds. 


crosses,  which  are  the  pride  of  parish 
churches,  to  simple  ones  woven  of  straw, 
which  stand  on  the  thatched  roofs  of 
humble  dwellings.  When  the  annual  fes¬ 
tival  comes  around,  all  these  crosses  are 
taken  from  their  stands  and  carried  in 
procession  to  the  nearest  church,  where  a 
mass  is  said  for  them. 

But  while  the  Christian  symbol  has  re¬ 
placed  the  pagan,  many  of  the  old  native 
customs  still  persist,  in  only  slightly  altered 
form.  The  eve  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross,  called,  in  a  mixture  of  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  languages,  cruzvelacuy,  is  a 
holiday  night,  of  general  and  carefree 
gaietv.  .Ml  the  mountains  and  highways 


where  there  are  crosses  are  alight  with 
bonfires.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  in 
squares,  patios,  and  vestibules,  are  impro¬ 
vised  altars.  A  canvas  awning  or  other 
protection  marks  the  altar,  around  which 
the  celebration  centers.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  stands  the  cross,  covered  with 
many-colored  ornaments  and  floral  offer¬ 
ings,  bright  with  hundreds  of  electric  bulbs 
or  votive  candles.  At  one  side  are  great 
round  jugs  of  chicha,  to  help  make  the 
occasion  livelier;  bottles  of  liquor;  a  great 
tin  kettle  which,  thanks  to  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  begins  to  whistle  when  the 
water  boils.  The  water  is  for  “whistling 
tea” — mate  or  some  other  beverage  pleas¬ 
ing  to  native  palates.  On  benches  and 
seats  of  adobe  sit  the  town  matrons,  elderly 
women  with  their  many  felt  skirts,  and 
maidens  waiting  for  their  sweethearts. 
Indian  servants  stand  near  by,  the  women 
with  children  in  their  arms,  the  men  in 
their  inevitable  ponchos. 

By  the  roadside,  with  the  frosty  winter 
night  as  a  background,  is  the  Indian 
merrymaking,  simple,  ingenuous,  to  the 
sound  of  guitar  and  flute.  In  the  patio, 
the  mestizos  are  gay,  with  violin  and  harp. 

In  the  aristocratic  mansion,  at  the  top  of  ; 
the  scale,  the  party  listens  to  guitars  and 
melodeons.  But  everyw'here  the  improvised  ; 
Andine  altar  is  the  background  to  the  feast. 

The  Market  at  Huancajo 

A  typical  market  is  that  which  takes 
place  every  Sunday  on  the  Calle  Real  of 
Huancayo,  in  central  Peru,  now  reached 
by  highway  as  well  as  railway  over  the 
Andes  from  Lima.  It  dates  from  very  ; 
early  times,  mention  of  it  being  found  in  ; 
documents  written  in  1770  and  1780.  To  ’ 
enable  the  country-folk  to  hold  their  fair  j 
on  Sundays,  all  shops  and  public  institu- 
tions  close  their  doors  on  Thursdays,  and  . 
remain  open  on  Sundays,  by  municipal  | 
order,  conducting  business  as  ustial.  i 
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That  the  scene  leaves  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  traveler  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  note  received  at  the  Travel  Divi¬ 
sion:  “From  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
the  fariTi-people  come  streaming  into  the 
city,  l)earing  bundles  of  produce  on  their 
backs  or  packing  it  on  donkeys,  and  driv¬ 
ing  liefore  them  cattle,  shecj),  pigs  and 
horses,  all  of  which  arc  to  be  put  up  for  sale 
during  the  day.  The  Clalle  Real,  at  nine 
o'clock,  presents  an  amazing  and  truly 
startling  appearance.  At  either  side  of  the 
thoroughfare,  which  is  closed  to  all  vehicu¬ 
lar  traffic,  are  dozens  of  roughly-made  stalls 
and  booths,  filled  with  such  a  diversity  of 
merchandise  and  wares  that  even  a  des¬ 
cription  is  difficult.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  found  at  all  points,  mingled  with  live 
poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  squealing  pigs, 
hand-woven  rugs,  blankets,  ponchos,  curi¬ 
ously  carved  and  brightly  jiainted  gourds 
and  bric-a-brac,  rolls  of  leather,  beautiful 
filigree  handworked  silver  cigarette  cases 
and  matchbo.xcs  from  Ayacucho,  spoons 
and  tiny  plates  of  the  same  material  and 
origin,  carpets  and  mats  of  positively  dazz¬ 
ling  hues,  food  of  various  varieties,  chicha, 
wines,  spirits,  etc.”  It  says,  furthermore, 
that  “the  wide,  long,  street  is  filled  with 
dust,  babel,  movement,  humanity  and 
dogs,  from  the  chaos  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
once  in.  to  get  out,”  and  that  Dante  might 
well  have  w'ritten  about  the  Huancayo 
Fair.  “All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter 
Here.”  .‘\nd  the  fair  goes  on  until  night 
falls  and  everybody  goes  home.® 

But  let  us  get  back  closer  to  Lima  and  a 
fiesta  of  relatively  new  creation. 

1  Festival  of  the  Vintage 

'  Festivals  have  been  observed  from  times 

^  -  immemorial  in  the  vineyards  of  France 

and  the  Rhineland  to  celebrate  the  in- 
i  _ 

J  ^  -For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Huancayo 

s  market,  see  ^'Heigh-ho,  Come  to  the  Fair",  by  Elizabeth 
f  Linehack  Ledig,  Bulletin,  May  1933. 


.ANOTHER  ECL  ADOREA.N  ML'SICLAX 

A  curious  form  of  harp  is  much  used  in  Ecuador 
by  native  musicians. 


gathering  of  the  grape  harvest.  But, 
as  The  West  Coast  Leader  points  out,  though 
grapes  have  l>cen  grown  in  Peru  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  and  the  wine  industry 
is  almost  as  old,  it  was  not  until  two  years 
ago  that  a  Fiesta  de  la  V’endimia  (Festival  of 
the  \’intage)  was  celebrated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lima.  The 
Surco  valley,  to  the  east  of  Barranco,  wide¬ 
ly  known  for  the  quality  of  the  grapes  and 
wines  produced  there,  was  selected  as  the 
ideal  locale  for  the  celebration,  the  happy 
idea  of  Don  Pedro  Ventura,  whose  family 
name  has  been  famous  in  the  wine  industry 
for  many  generations. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  lessees  of 


Courteey  oC  Grace  Line 

A  DANCE  AT  COPACABANA,  BOLIVIA 

CiK’sts  in  ihc  new  hotels  crcetecl  by  the  Bolivian  Covernnient  on  Lake  Titieaea  c  an  enjoy  siieh  sjx'ctaclcs  as 
this.  The  main  festix  als  of  the  year  in  honor  of  the  X’irgin  of  C^opaeahana  take  plaee  on  February  2  and 

.\ugust  5. 


(jihcr  vinfviiftls  in  ilie  saitic  valley,  he 
orsfanized  a  “(irape  and  Wine  Week”  (.SV- 
mana  de  la  Via  \  el  I  /wo),  centered  arnund 
San  Jose  de  Stireo.  The  main  objects  were 
to  improve  the  cptality  of  q rapes  qrown  in 
the  valley,  rednee  the  cost  of  production, 
and  raise  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  linkinq  Stireo  with  the  vineyards  in 
the  valley  and  with  Lima.  Cireat  itnpor- 
tance  is  attached  to  the  latter,  since  in  the 
summer  months  the  approaches  to  the 
town  arc  apt  to  be  thick  with  dust.  This 
injures  the  vines  and  keeps  visitors  away. 

The  new  festival  cauqht  on  at  once,  at¬ 
tracting  numerous  visitors  from  far  and 
wide,  eager  to  take  part  in  the  fun.  The 
second  celebration  proved  to  be  an  even 
greater  success,  yet  was  surpassed  by  this 


year's,  organized  on  a  bigger  and  more 
ambitious  scale. 

March  is  generally  selected  as  the  month 
of  the  festival.  On  the  ojjcning  day,  the 
ringing  of  the  Harvest  Bell  summons  the 
faithful  to  attend  J’hanksgiving  services  in 
the  parish  church.  I  his  is  followed  by  the 
coronation  of  the  “Queen  of  the  \’intage’' 
in  the  main  stiuare,  a  ceremony  performed 
by  the  Mayor  of  .Surco,  who  receives  from 
Her  Majesty  the  first  fruits  of  the  grape 
harvt'st.  Following  the  ceremony,  the 
Queen  and  her  court  are  entertained  as  be¬ 
fits  their  royal  status.  .\t  night  firework.' 
Hash  through  the  sky  while  music  fills  the 
air.  The  entire  week  is  given  to  joyous 
celebration,  ending  with  a  corso^  or  parade 
of  floats,  in  the  town  park. 


II.  Carnival  in  Brazil 

HKi  rOR  BASTOS  TIGRE 
Editorial  Diiision,  Pan  Amniran  Union 


NoTniNG  reHccis  ihc  soul  and  the  tcin- 
[H'ramem  of  a  nation  better  than  its  folk 
customs.  1  hey  arc  a  faithful  mirror  of  its 
real  nature,  an  index  to  its  traditions  and 
temperament.  .\  sedate  Englishman,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  imagined  whirling 
3lx)ut  like  a  jitterbug,  nor  can  Japan  be 
thought  of  as  the  home  of  the  rumba  or 
conga.  In  each  country  there  is  a  dilTerent 
conception  of  having  a  good  time,  just  as 
there  arc  dilferent  dishes  and  varied  modes 
of  dress. 

In  Brazil  Carnival  is  the  |)opular  festival 
par  excellence.  Ehere  are  a  ureat  many  Iblk 
festivals  and  citstoms  in  Brazil,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  .\merican  country; 
this  may  have  come  tibout  as  a  reflectioti 
of  the  mingled  elements  of  the  population. 
.\inong  these  arc  the  blessing  of  the  new 
fishing  boats  and  the  waters  on  the  day  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  2h).  the  flower 
festival  at  the  sjjring  equinox,  and  the  bon¬ 
fires  on  .St.  John's  ILve  (June  23)  which, 
although  they  have  a  certain  general  rela¬ 
tionship.  are  celebrated  with  varying  cus¬ 
toms  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Carnival,  however,  is  practically  the  same 
everywhere  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
representative  of  all  Brazilian  folk  festivals. 

Started  in  the  days  when  Brazil  was  still 
an  empire,  the  celebration  of  Carnival 
gradually  changed  until  at  present  it  has 
become  a  great  event  and,  in  addition  to 
Iteing  an  occasion  of  popular  rejoicing,  is  a 
tourist  attraction  that  brings  to  Rio  dc 
Janeiro  every  year  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  travelers  eager  to  sec  a  tyj^ical 
Brazilian  festival. 

It  takes  place,  of  course,  during  the  last 


three  days  before  Eent.  From  Christmas 
on  the  ap|)n)aching  ceremonies  of  Momus 
are  the  main  topics  of  conversation.  This 
monarch  of  merry-making  presides  over 
Carnival;  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  bury 
him  on  the  last  day.  .\11  the  Carnival 
groups  gathered  in  the  various  theaters 
of  the  city  and  conducted  a  funeral  service 
for  this  noble  and  illustrious  personage 
to  the  sound  of  the  7c  Deuni.  interrupted 
every  minute  or  two  by  the  singing  of 
thousands  of  persons,  who  broke  into  the 
tunes  that  had  had  the  greatest  success  in 
the  preceding  three  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was 
still  customary  to  rei)resent  at  the  Carnival 
some  historic  episode,  and  the  groups  who 
jiaraded  the  street  on  .Shrove  Tuesday 
almost  always  took  oH  some  event  in 
current  history  with  which  everyone  was 
familiar.  Carnival  at  that  time  was  a 
social  event  which  interested  everyone  and 
was  especially  a  festival  to  which  the  most 
distinguished  j^oets  and  writers  imparted 
their  own  brilliance  and  prestige.  As  the 
years  went  by.  the  celebrations  gradually 
changed,  losing  much  of  their  individuality 
and  acquiring  characteristics  more  in 
harmony  with  the  era  of  the  radio,  the 
motion  picture,  and  television.  Today  it  is 
essentially  a  people’s  holiday  and  clearly 
shows  the  characteristics  and  gaiety  of 
the  simple,  kind-hearted  Brazilian. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  nowadays 
is  undoubtedly  the  Carnival  songs.  They 
are  the  real  mainspring  of  all  the  festivities. 
Many  come  from  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  capital;  they  often  turn  on  a  proverb 
or  some  event  of  the  past  year.  Others 
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are  adaptations  of  old  songs  arranged  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  samba,  the  march,  or 
tlie  maxixe.  There  is  always  one  which 
is  the  success  of  the  year  and  which  seems 
to  echo  throughout  the  city  for  the  three 
days  of  C.arnival. 

One  local  spectacle  which  attracts  every¬ 
one  is  the  appearance  of  groups  largely 
composed  of  negroes  who,  after  long  prac¬ 
tice,  parade  the  streets  on  the  second  day, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  some  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  a  newspaper  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  music  for  these  groups  is 
played  on  primitive  native  instruments, 
besides  the  usual  guitar,  ukulele,  banjo, 
and  various  wind  instruments.  It  has  a 
rhythm  all  its  own  that  seems  to  invite 
cverv'one  to  the  dance. 

In  ballrooms  of  clubs  and  societies  there 
is  a  unique  celebration.  Thousands  of 
persons  mill  about  endlessly  in  a  dizzying 
whirl.  Here  the  Jrevo,  the  fandango,  or 
the  maxixe  are  at  their  height. 

Usually  each  year  one  idea  is  dominant, 
and  the  whole  city  seems  to  put  on  the 
same  costume.  Some  time  ago  the  town 


was  invaded  by  Russian  C^os-sacks.  and  a 
little  later  by  French  and  .American  sailors 
and  by  Tyrolese.  At  other  times  crowds 
of  Spanish  girls,  or  aviators,  or  Pierrots 
and  Columbines,  lend  the  streets  a  jjay 
aspect. 

The  same  groups  whom  we  find  dancing 
at  night  take  part  in  the  interminable 
parade  of  automobiles  which  moves  slowly 
through  the  city  in  a  never-cndins:  battle 
of  serpentine  and  confetti. 

The  last  day  is  dev'oted  to  the  carnival 
floats  carrying  a  series  of  tableaux  having 
to  do  with  the  principal  events  of  the  year. 
The  whole  city  turns  out  to  look  at  them. 
Last  year  at  Carnival  one  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  chose  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  as 
its  central  theme,  and  presented  in  one  of 
its  principal  tableaux  the  portraits  of 
Presidents  A’argas  and  Roosevelt,  thus 
recalling  the  traditional  friendship  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

After  the  floats  have  passed.  Carnival 
is  over  and  little  by  little  the  city  returns 
to  its  normal  condition.  Next  morning 
everything  seems  to  have  been  a  dream. 
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Folk  Dances  of  Spanish  America 


If  iiiKki'.  is  aii\  popular  arl  iliai  sprint's 
directly  troin  the  emotions  and  passions  ol 
the  people,  it  is  dancing.  In  no  other  way 
docs  a  peojjle  so  fully  find  recreation  and 
self-exi)ression.  I'he  folk  dances  of  Span¬ 
ish  America,  although  having  different 
rhythms  and  names — pericon,  cueca,  mari- 
nera,  tnmhorito,  sanjuanilo,  ioti,  jarahe.  bani- 
huco  —  hiwc  greater  similarities  than  differ¬ 
ences,  and  may  be  said  to  typify  its  tmdcr- 
lying  unity. 

The  pnicon,  a  rural  dance  accompanied 
by  words  as  well  as  music,  is  native  to  the 
pampas  of  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
The  words  are  generally  improvised,  often 
by  payadores,  or  wandering  minstrels,  who 
cap  each  other’s  witty  or  sentimental 
verses.  The  pericon  is  a  group  dance,  a 
hearty  occasion.  It  combines  many  ele¬ 
ments  as  it  proceeds  from  recitation  to 
song,  from  song  to  movement,  from  move¬ 
ment  to  dancing,  and  from  dancing  to 
recitation.  The  couples  taking  part  form 
a  circle,  and  their  feet  Ijegin  to  shuffle  in 

Based  chiefly  on  “Danza'\  by  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez, 
published  in  lhe“/ievisfa  de  Educacion,"  Santiago,  Chile. 


the  slow  btit  definite  rhythm  of  the  dance, 
while  kerchiefs  are  set  fluttering.  Every 
now  and  then  there  are  lusty  shouts,  not 
inarticulate  shouts,  but  local  quips  shoitted 
at  the  top  of  the  lungs.  The  men's  silver 
spursjingle.and  theberibboned  braidsofthe 
chinas  fly  in  the  air.  The  circle  is  momen¬ 
tarily  broken  as  each  couple  dances  to¬ 
gether  a  parody  on  the  weddingeeremony 
-but  it  soon  forms  again,  and  the  dancers 
intersperse  their  round  with  lively  jests. 

Cattle-raising  people,  isolated  in  the 
middle  of  the  pampa,  know  the  strategic 
and  friendly  virtues  of  the  circle,  the  ring, 
the  enclosure.  They  are  accustomed  to 
eating  together  around  the  fire  where  a 
recently  slaughtered  steer  is  cooking.  The 
pericon  has  been  interpreted  as  a  symbol  of 
tribal  cohesion  and  spirit;  it  also  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  wary  movements  of  the  rodeo.  It 
is  danced  in  a  ring,  and  men  form  a  ring 
to  approach  the  cattle  they  are  going  to 
lasso.  The  rope  traces  spirals,  parabolas, 
and  circles,  fearful  halos  in  the  air;  hands 
do  the  same  in  the  dance.  The  peric6n 
emphasizes  clannishness,  solidarity;  it  is 
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optimistic  l)ut  not  enthusiastic,  with  the 
optimism  of  the  man  who  has  conquered 
the  pamjia,  yet  with  a  certain  underlying 
note  of  fatalism  that  clouds  the  joy  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  Chilean  cueca  is  different;  it  is  indi¬ 
vidualistic,  imperious,  headstrong.  The 
man,  dressed  in  Chilean  cowboy  garb,  ad¬ 
vances  with  the  insolence  of  one  who  ex¬ 
pects  an  easy  victory.  The  woman  begins 
by  being  self-willed,  but  coquettish,  hiding 
her  face,  only  to  show  it  again  as  though 
overcome  by  remorse.  The  man  advances, 
like  a  swaggering  Don  Juan,  his  kerchief 
fluttering  from  his  upraised  hand  as  though 
from  a  mast.  From  his  sash  can  be  seen 
the  sharp  point  of  the  traditional  “pot¬ 
hook”,  as  his  indispensable  knife  is  famil¬ 
iarly  called.  The  woman  spins  around 
him,  and  then  flees;  he  pursues,  until  fi¬ 
nally  she  is  won  over,  and  allows  him  to 
take  her  in  his  arms.  The  dance  ends 
with  the  man  on  his  knees  before  his  part¬ 
ner,  in  token  of  a  lover’s  submission. 

The  traditional  accompaniment  for  the 
fHfffl  comes  from  the  guitar,  the  tambourine, 
and  the  harp,  played  softly  at  first,  then 
with  fire.  .As  the  spectators  clap  their 
hands  in  time  to  the  music,  the  dance  be¬ 


gins.  The  strains  echo  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  dance,  now  grave,  now  gay, 
serious  or  jiassionate,  despairing  or  arro¬ 
gant. 

The  Peruvian  marinera  is  closely  allied  to 
the  cueca;  in  fact,  it  is  a  direct  derivative 
of  the  Chilean  dance,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  known  in  Peru  as  the  chilena,  although 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
cueca  itself  was  originally  of  Peruvian  origin. 
The  cheerful  Peruvians  welcomed  the  gay 
dance  from  the  south,  which  was  in  pleas¬ 
ant  contrast  to  the  Inca  casfiua,  a  monot¬ 
onously  regular  dance  with  recitations,  or 
the  somljerly  reckless  huaym,  traditionally 
danced  by  couples,  the  man  and  the 
woman  each  holding  one  end  of  a  kerchief. 
.After  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  Peru 
was  defeated,  native  patriotism  could  not 
bring  itself  to  outlaw  the  chilena,  by  that 
lime  entirely  nationalized,  so  the  name 
was  changed,  and  the  marinera,  so-called 
in  honor  of  the  heroic  Peruvian  navy, 
came  into  being. 

In  the  marinera  the  man  advances  with  a 
gliding  step  towards  his  partner,  his  ker¬ 
chief  held  high;  she  also  advances,  erect 
at  first,  then  with  drooping  head  in  a  sud¬ 
den  access  of  calculated  modestv.  The 
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kerchief  is  lowered;  ii  is  no  longer  a  proud 
banner  waving  from  the  mast,  as  in  the 
cueca,  but  the  fluttering  sign  of  a  romantic 
Indian  lover.  The  man  tries  to  stay  erect 
and  scornful,  but  his  Indian  blood  whispers 
melancholy  songs  and  breaks  his  pride,  so 
he  begins  his  wooing  with  a  mournful 
tenderness.  Meanwhile  she,  sure  of  tri¬ 
umph,  advances  with  swaying  hips  and 
gliding  feet.  They  seem  to  quarrel;  heels 
tap,  they  come  close,  withdraw,  turn 
abruptly,  then  approach  again  as  the  ker¬ 
chief  is  once  more  raised  boastfully. 

Similar  in  style  to  the  marinera,  but  with 
a  greater  proportion  of  Indian  elements,  is 
the  sanjuanito  of  Ecuador.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  sanjuanilo  danced  at  night  say  that 
the  dancers  have  a  plaintive  quality,  and 
that  forever  after  they  think  of  it  as  a 
nocturnal  dance,  even  though  the  next 
time  they  witness  it  the  hot  sun  may  be 
shininsr  high  in  the  heavens  over  Quito, 
over  the  valley,  on  the  gleaming  snows  of 
Pichincha  and  C’himlxjrazo.  When  the 
dancer  lowers  his  kerchief,  he  can  barely 
lift  it,  because  of  the  burden  of  great  sad¬ 
ness  weighing  upon  him.  The  sanjuanito 
depicts  no  great  warrior  triumphs,  but  it 
does  reflect  a  certain  measure  of  depression 


and  of  hope.  1 1  expresses  the  sadness  that 
sometimes  appears  in  the  marinera,  a  sad¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Inca  cashua  is  wholly 
imbued.  Life  was  less  easy  in  Ecuador 
than  in  Peru  and  Chile,  but  it  kept  the 
family  resemblance,  and  Ecuadorean  music 
shows  profound  similarities  to  that  of  its 
southern  neighbors. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  Colombian  bam- 
buco  is  different.  The  bambuco  might  be 
called  a  dance  in  which  the  folk  elements 
have  graduated  from  primary  school  and 
show  social  pretensions.  It  is  an  academic 
dance,  with  dialogue.  Had  the  Colom¬ 
bians  been  a  prairie  people,  they  might 
have  developed  the  pericSn;  but  the  peric6n 
is  purely  rural,  while  the  bambuco  is  on  its 
way  to  the  ball  room.  It  is  like  a  music 
hall  artiste  who  also  attends  society  func¬ 
tions  and  does  not  feel  out  of  place  at  them. 
The  bambuco  is  an  unrestrained  dance,  still 
showing  its  unmistakable  folk  origin,  but 
as  it  proceeds  it  becomes  more  elaborate, 
interpolating  waltz  steps  in  extra  fast  time. 
.•\lthough  it  is  somewhat  academic,  it  is 
still  of  a  popular  nature,  and  has  a 
romantic  strain  like  that  found  in  nine¬ 
teenth  century  literature. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Panama  adjoins 
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A  |>rc-C’.oloml)ian  Inran  dance,  collected  in  Bolivia  by  Manual  Benaventc 
and  harmonized  bv  him. 


“THE  BLIND  MAN'S' HARP,”  BY  FATHER  AGUSTIN  DE  ARK.UNAGA 
Part  of  an  Ecuadorean  San  Juanito. 
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From  Caras  y  Caretas 


THE  GATO,  AN  OLD  ARGENTINE  REGIONAL  DANCE 

The  man  is  dressed  in  gaiicho  costume,  while  his  partner  wears  the  old-fashioned 
full-skirted  dress.  Her  hair  hangs  in  two  long  braids  over  her  shoulders. 


Colombia,  its  tamhorilo  is  entirely  different 
in  origin  and  style.  Something  of  the 
jungle  has  insinuated  itself  in  the  tamborilo, 
which  has  a  feline  rather  than  a  sensual 
grace.  Although  the  dance  begins  with  a 
circle,  the  dancers  do  not  hold  hands,  but 
seem  to  be  fastened  each  to  the  next  by 
the  elbows  and  to  struggle  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  their  bonds.  The  man  bends, 
breaks  away,  as  though  on  a  spring,  or 
shocked  by  an  electric  current,  and  then 
dances  about  his  partner.  For  her  part, 
she  sways  to  and  fro,  moving  her  hips  with 
great  pertness,  marking  time  and  alluring 
him,  without  a  trace  of  the  native  sadness 
evident  in  dances  of  other  countries. 

In  the  Cuban  son,  all  bashfulness  has  dis¬ 


appeared;  the  woman  clings  closely  to  her 
partner,  unconcernedly.  “We’re  out  for  a 
good  time,  we’re  out  for  a  good  time,”  says 
a  Poema  de  Son,  by  Nicolas  Guillen,  in  his 
Son^oro  Cosonsio. 

Perhaps  the  Latin  .American  folk  dance 
best  known  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Mexican  jarahe  tapatio.  I  ts  colorfulness  and 
grace  have  led  to  its  adoption  by  profes¬ 
sional  dancers,  who  can  always  be  sure  of 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic  applause  for 
its  execution. 

It  is  a  very  charming  costume  dance. 
The  man  is  in  charro  (Mexican  cowboy)  cos¬ 
tume,  tight  black  trousers  and  short  jacket 
bright  with  silver  buttons  and  heavy  silver 
embroidery,  a  huge  felt  sombrero  elabo- 
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A  MEXICAN  CHARRO  AMI  HIS 
CHINA 

Their  costumes  and  the  trappinas  of  tlu- 
horsc  are  heavily  ornamented  with  silver. 


Courtesy  of  National  Railway's  of  Mexico 


rately  adorned  in  the  same  manner  and  a 
gay  sarape  over  one  shoulder.  The  girl 
dresses  like  a  china  pobtana,  or  girl  from 
Puebla,  in  a  simple  white  blouse  and  scarf 
crossed  in  front,  a  bespangled  red  skirt, 
high-heeled  colored  slippers,  ribbons  in  her 
hair,  and  beads,  bracelets,  and  earrings  to 
complete  her  costume. 

The  couple  face  each  other,  hands  lie- 
hind  their  backs,  and  dance  around  each 
other  in  a  series  of  complicated  steps. 
Then  the  man  throws  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
and  his  partner  dances  daintily  on  its  broad 
brim.  The  whole  effect  is  colorful,  gay, 
and  roguish,  but  also  tender.  The  charro 
WOOS  the  china  energetically,  sometimes  let¬ 
ting  her  think  that  she  has  won,  only  to 
make  her  yield  later.  The  dance  ends  with 
the  charro  kneeling  before  the  china,  who 
coquettishly  holds  the  sombrero  behind  her 
head  as  a  background  for  her  pretty  face. 


For  further  information  on  dances  and  music  of 
Spanish  America,  the  reader  may  wish  to  consult 
the  following  publications; 

Regional  Dances  oj  A/«/fO,*by  Edith  Johnston, 
Banks,  Upshaw  and  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 
51.28.  Music  and  directions  for  Mexican  dances, 
with  suggestions  for  club  programs. 

Legends  and  Dances  of  Old  Mexico,  by  Norma 
Schwendener  and  Averil  Tibbels.  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company.  $2.00.  Detailed  directions  for  1 2 
Mexican  dances,  with  some  music. 

Latin  American  Music  (Past  and  Present),  by 
Eleanor  Hague.  The  Fine  Arts  Press,  Santa  Ana, 
California.  53.50.  A  stimulating  study  of  the 
background  and  development  of  Latin  .American 
music  and  customs,  including  some  discussion  of 
folk  dances. 

The  Other  Americas,  an  album  of  song  and  dance 
music,  edited  and  illustrated  by  Xavier  Cugat, 
music  mostly  by  Ricardo  Romero.  Edward  B. 
Marks  Music  Corporation,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York.  $1.00.  Modern  music  in 
traditional  dance  rhythms. 


Treaty  and  Convention 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States 


The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  have  been  placed  on  a 
firmer  and  friendlier  basis  through  the 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
July  25,  1939,  of  the  General  Treaty 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  2,  1936. 
The  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  Panama 
within  a  fortnight  after  it  was  signed  and 
the  news  of  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  was  greeted  with  the  pealing  of 
churchbells,  screeching  of  fire  sirens  and 
other  outbursts  of  public  rejoicing.  What 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  Panama  City  took  place 
on  July  27  when  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  or¬ 
ganized  a  huge  parade  to  express  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Arosemena  and  ex-President  Harmo- 
dio  Arias  their  satisfaction  and  rejoicing. 
President  Arosemena  was  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr. 
Harmodio  Arias,  during  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
signed.  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  former 
President  of  Panama,  was  at  the  time 
Minister  to  the  United  States  and  nego¬ 
tiated  the  treaty  with  the  assistance  of 
Senor  Narciso  Garay,  the  present  Minister 
for  Foreign  AflTairs.  On  the  part  of  the 
United  States  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  and  the  Undersecretary,  the  Hon. 
Sumner  Welles. 

The  new  treaty  revises  the  Convention 
for  the  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
concluded  at  Washington  on  November 
18,  1903,  which  for  the  past  35  years  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments.  For  many  years  Pana¬ 


ma  contended  that  certain  provisions  of 
this  convention  were  derogatory  to  its 
sovereignty.  It  was  claimed  that  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  nation  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  Panama  was  not  assured, 
since  Article  11  empowered  the  United 
States  to  acquire  in  the  Republic  of  Pana¬ 
ma  additional  lands  and  waters  beyond 
those  specifically  mentioned  as  comprising 
the  Canal  Zone. 

It  was  also  claimed  that  Panama  could 
not  exercise  exclusive  and  unrestricted 
authority  over  its  territory  since  Article 
VI I  gave  the  United  States  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  to  maintain  public  order  “in  case  the 
Republic  of  Panama  should  not  be,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States,  able  to 
maintain  such  order.” 

The  fact  that  Article  I  provided  that 
“the  United  States  guarantees  and  will 
maintain  the  independence  of  Panama” 
was  also  regarded  as  a  limitation  upon  its 
sovereignty. 

With  regard  to  the  first  contention. 
Article  II  of  the  General  Treaty  of  1936 
declares  that  Panama  has  loyally  and  satis¬ 
factorily  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  1 1  of  the  convention  of  1 903  and  that 
the  United  States  renounees  the  right  to 
acquire  additional  lands  and  waters.  While 
both  Governments  agree  that  the  require¬ 
ment  of  further  lands  and  waters  appears 
to  be  improbable,  “if,  in  the  event  of  some 
now  unforeseen  contingency,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  lands  or  waters  additional  to  those 
already  employed  should  be  in  fact  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maintenance,  sanitation,  or 
efficient  operation  of  the  Canal,  or  for  its 
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effective  protection,  tlie  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  will  agree  upon  such 
measures  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  in 
order  to  insure  the  maintenance,  sanita¬ 
tion,  efficient  operation  and  effective  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Canal,  in  which  the  two 
countries  are  jointly  and  vitally  interested.” 

As  to  the  second  contention,  .\rticle  VI 
of  the  General  Treaty  alirogates  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  convention  of  1903  which 
granted  the  United  States  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  and  the  territory  adjacent  thereto 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  C^om- 
mittec  on  Foreign  Relations  reported: 
“The  Government  of  Panama  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  entirely  competent  to  main¬ 
tain  public  order  throughout  the  Republic.” 

Instead  of  guaranteeing  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Panama,  Article  1  of  the  General 
Treaty  provides  that  “there  shall  be  a  per¬ 
fect,  firm,  and  inviolable'pcace  and  sincere 
friendship  between  the  United  States  of 
.\merica  and  the  Republic  of  Panama” 
.  .  .  and  that  “the  United  States  of 
.\merica  will  continue  the  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  for  the  encouragement 
and  use  of  interoceanic  commerce,  and  the 
two  Governments  declare  their  willingness 
to  cooperate,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible  for  them 
to  do  so,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  full 
and  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of 
all  kinds  which  the  Canal  should  afford 
the  two  nations  that  made  po.ssible  its  con¬ 
struction  as  well  as  all  nations  interested  in 
world  trade.”  In  accordance  with  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  betw’een  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  the  word  “maintenance”  as  applied 
to  the  Canal  “shall  be  construed  as  permit¬ 
ting  expansion  and  new  construction  when 
these  arc  undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  said  treaty.” 

The  commercial  activities  of  the  United 


States  within  the  Canal  Zone  had  for 
many  years  Ijcen  the  object  of  di.scussion  by 
the  two  Governments.  The  new  treaty 
clarifies  the  situation  by  restricting  these 
activities,  establishing  the  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  that  are  entitled  to  reside  within  the 
Zone  and  those  that  are  entitled  to  make 
purchases  in  the  Canal  Zone  commissaries. 
It  is  expected  that  these  provisions  will  give 
Panama  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  its  geographical  situation  to  expand  its 
commerce. 

The  convention  of  1903  provided  that  the 
United  States  would  make  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  to  Panama  of  $250,000  “in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States.”  When  in  1934  the 
United  States  reduced  the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar  Panama  refused  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annuity  in  devalued  dollars, 
contending  that  the  convention  called  for 
payment  in  gold.  The  General  Treaty 
settles  the  controversy  by  providing  that 
beginning  with  1934  the  payments  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  430,000  balboas,  the  balboa 
being  defined  in  a  supplementary  exchange 
of  notes  as  having  a  gold  content  equal  to 
that  of  the  present  United  States  dollar. 

While  satisfying  the  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Panama  by  abrogating  all  restric¬ 
tions  which  could  be  interpreted  as  limita¬ 
tions  upon  its  sovereignty  or  independence, 
the  General  Treaty  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinues  the  existing  safeguards  necessary  for 
the  efficient  operation,  maintenance,  sani¬ 
tation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  and  moreover,  as  the  Secretary  of 
.State  said,  “by  associating  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  this  work,  accords  even  greater 
security  and  efficiency  to  the  Canal,  either 
in  its  pre.sent  form  or,  should  it  become 
necessary,  in  an  expanded  form.” 

Article  X,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  treaty,  provides  that: 


In  case  of  an  international  conflagration  or  the 
existence  of  any  threat  of  aggression  which  would 
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endanger  tlie  security  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
or  the  neutrality  or  security  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  take  such 
measures  of  preventitrn  and  defense  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  com¬ 
mon  interests.  .\ny  measures,  in  safeguarding  such 
interests,  which  it  shall  apix-ar  essential  to  one 
Government  to  take,  and  which  may  alfect  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Government,  will  be  the  .subject  of  consultation 
between  the  two  Governments. 

The  phrase  providing  for  consultation 
between  the  two  Governments  was  clarified 
through  an  exehange  of  notes  on  February 
1, 1939,  which  gives  the  following  interpre¬ 
tation  to  Article  X: 

...  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  so  sudden  as 
to  make  action  of  a  preventive  character  imper¬ 
ative  to  safeguard  the  neutrality  or  si’curity  of  the 
Panama  Cianal,  and  if  by  reason  of  such  emer¬ 
gency  it  would  be  impossible  to  consult  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  as  provided  in  article  X 
of  said  treaty,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  need  not  delay  action  to  meet 
this  emergency  pending  consultation,  although  it 
will  make  every  effort  in  the  event  that  such  con¬ 
sultation  has  not  been  effected  prior  to  taking 
action  to  consult  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible  with 
the  Panamanian  Government . 

It  should  be  noted  that  Article  XXIII  of 
the  convention  of  1903  has  in  nowise  been 
altered.  This  article  reads  as  follows: 

If  it  should  become  necessary  at  any  time  t(» 
employ  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or  protection  of 
the  Canal,  or  of  the  ships  that  make  use  of  the  same, 
or  the  railways  and  auxiliary  works,  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  at  all  times  and  in  its 
discretion,  to  use  its  police  and  its  land  and  naval 
forces  or  to  establish  fortifications  for  these  pur- 
[  I  poses. 

The  following  summary  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  General  Treaty  with  Pan¬ 
ama  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State: 

.\rticle  1  establishes  a  basis  of  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  Ix-tween  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
In  Article  II  the  compliance  of  Paneuna  with 
K  fc  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  the  convention  of 
W  I  November  18,  1903,  in  turning  over  to  the  United 


.States  additional  lands  and  waters  beyond  those 
s[jecifically  mentioned  therein,  is  recognized.  The 
requirement  of  further  lands  and  waters  is  con¬ 
sidered  improbable  by  both  Governments,  but 
they  nevertheless  recognize  their  Joint  obligation 
to  insure  the  continuous  operation  of  the  Canal 
and  undertake  to  reach  an  agreement  should  addi¬ 
tional  lands  and  waters  be  in  fact  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

Artiele  III  contains  various  provisions  restrict¬ 
ing  the  commercial  activities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  C^anal  Zone  in  order  that  Panama  may  take 
advantage  of  the  commercial  opportunities  in¬ 
herent  in  its  geographical  situation.  In  this  article 
arc  listed  the  classes  of  [x-rsons  who  may  reside  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  make  purchases  in  the  Canal  Zone  commis¬ 
saries. 

Article  I\’  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  mer¬ 
chandise  entering  Panama  destined  for  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  provides 
that  no  ta.\es  shall  be  imposed  upon  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  entering  Panama  or 
upon  residents  of  Panama  entering  the  Canal 
Zone. 

.Article  \'  provides  that  port  facilities  other  than 
those  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  in  the 
ports  of  Panama  and  Col6n  may  be  ojxirated  only 
by  Panama;  exempts  from  Panamanian  taxation 
vessels  using  the  Canal  which  do  not  touch  at  |x>rts 
under  Panamanian  jurisdiction;  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Panamanian  customhouses 
within  the  Canal  Zone.  The  United  States  under¬ 
takes  to  adopt  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  Panama  in  controlling 
immigration  into  that  country. 

Article  \T  revises  Article  VII  of  the  convention 
of  November  18,  1903,  in  that  the  United  States 
renounces  the  right  to  acquire,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  lands  or  properties 
in  or  near  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  al¬ 
though  retaining  the  right  to  purchase  necessary 
lands  or  propx’rties.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
said  Article  VII,  granting  the  United  States  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Col6n  and  the  territory  adjacent  thereto  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  order,  is  abrogated. 

.‘\rticlc  \’II  provides  that  beginning  with  the 
1934  annuity  payment  the  annual  amounts  of 
these  payments  shall  be  four  hundred  thirty 
thousand  balboas  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  In 
a  supplementary  exchange  of  notes  the  balboa 
is  defined  as  having  a  gold  content  equal  to  that 
of  the  present  United  States  dollar. 

.Article  VIII  provides  for  a  corridor  under 
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raiianianiiiii  jitri! diction  to  connect  the  city  of 
Colon  \\  ith  other  territory'  of  Panama. 

Article  IX  establishes  a  similar  corridor  under 
.^nciican  juriidiction  to  connect  the  Madden 
1  iin  aica  with  the  C^anal  Zone  fropr-r. 

.\rticle  X  provides  that  in  case  of  emergency 
both  (.'overrments  will  take  such  measures  of 
picMiiticn  and  defense  as  they  may  consider 
nccessaiy  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
interests. 

.Article  XI  resetAcs  to  each  country  all  rights 
rnjosed  by  \  irtue  of  treaties  now  in  force  between 
the  two  countries,  and  preserves  all  obligations 
tb.enin  established,  with  the  exception  of  those 
rights  and  obligations  specifically  revised  by  the 
present  treaty.  1  he  juridieal  status  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  defined  in  article  1 1 1  of  the  1 903  conven¬ 
tion,  thereby  remains  unaltered.* 

.Article  XII  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  take 
ellect  in:mcdiately  on  th.e  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  in  Washington. 

T rans-Istlimian  Ilighii 

1  oocihcr  with  the  General  I  reaty  the 
United  .States  Senate  also  ratified  the 

■  Aitii'lc  III  of  the  convention  of  190.1  reads  as  follows: 
'"  'I  he  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United  States 
all  the  rights,  power  and  authority  within  the  zone 
mentioned  and  described  in  Aiticle  II  of  this  agreement 
and  within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and  waters 
mentioned  and  described  in  said  Article  II  ivhich  the 
I  'nited  .States  would  possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  the 
sovereign  of  the  territory  within  which  said  lands  and 
H  aters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights, 
power  i>r  authority.'’ — Editor. 


I'rans-lsthmian  Highway  Convention 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Panama 
on  March  2,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for 
tlic  completion  of  a  highway  between  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  through  ter¬ 
ritory  under  their  respective  jtirisdictions. 
The  convention  has  been  summarized 
by  the  Dc|)artment  of  State  as  follows: 

'I  he  United  States  undertakes  to  obtain  from 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  a  waiver  of  that  com¬ 
pany's  exclusive  right  to  establish  roads  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  order  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  trans-isthmian  highway  Ijctween 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  highway  arc  set  forth, 
jjrovision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
board  to  deal  with  questions  of  detail,  the  two 
Ciovemments  agree  to  coordinate  the  construction 
work  to  l)c  performed  by  them  respectively,  and 
each  Government  shall  enjoy  equally  the  tise  of 
the  highway  when  completed.  As  a  contribution 
to  the  completion  of  the  highway,  the  United 
States  will  construct,  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  $300,000,  a  stretch  of  about  3  miles  within  the 
Canal  Zone  on  the  Atlantic  side  near  Col6n, 
which  portion  shall  thereafter  lx*  maintained  by 
Panama  at  its  expense.  The  balance  of  the 
uncompleted  constrtiction  of  the  highway  will  be 
paid  for  by  Panama,  including  a  short  section 
under  .American  jurisdiction  near  Madden  Dam. 
This  latter  section  is  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Canal  Zone  authorities  at  an  estimated  expense 
to  Panama  of  aixiut  $125,000. 
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Mt  ssage  of  the  President  of 
.  irgentina 

'1  lie  nu'ssac;c  delivered  to  Congress  by  Dr. 
Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  President  ol Wrgentina, 
on  May  11,  193‘),  covers  the  first  year  of' 
his  Administration.  His  first  words  were 
of  tlianks  to  Congress,  the  public  and 
the  ])ress  for  their  cooperation  in  a  period 
of  economic  diflicnlties,  following  upon 
three  years  of  widesjiread  ))rosperity.  All 
the  resources  of  the  Covernment,  the 
President  said,  had  to  be  used  to  protect 
agricultural  producers  in  the  face  of  ex¬ 
traordinarily  large  crops  and  lack  of  demand 
for  them  in  world  markets.  He  warned 
jiroducers  that  the  establishment  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  wheat  and  linseed  were 
strictly  emergency  measures  and  should  not 
lie  considered  permanent. 

Referring  to  the  political  situation  Presi¬ 
dent  Ortiz  said  that  it  was  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Government  to  have 
])olitical  rights  respected  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  orderly  manner  in  which 
elections  had  been  conducted  in  the 
Provinces  of  Tucuman,  P.ntre  Rios,  I.a 
Rioja  and  Mendoza.  'Hie  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Province  of  San  ]uan,  however, 
he  found  “truly  disturbing'’  and  declared 
that  a  thorough  investigation  had  been 
ordered  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who 
had  exercised  authority  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  ( Jovernment. 

“It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  become 
an  organized  democracy,”  the  President 
said,  “until  our  political  parties  try  to 
fulfill  their  true  mission.  'I'hc  great  prob¬ 
lems  facing  Argentina  which  still  remain 
to  he  solved  should  be  discussed  by  them 
contimmlly  and  not  in  a  sporadic  manner 


during  iire-election  agitation.”  Deploring 
the  displacement  of  the  traditional  political 
parties  by  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  “a 
false  international  conception”  and  “exotic 
symbolism”  the  President  condemned  the 
new  ])olitical  groupings  for  their  adherence 
to  jirinciples  of  Left  or  Right  with  no 
specific  reference  to  .Argentine  ideals.  “In 
the  measure  that  political  parties  lose  their 
national  character,  they  gradually  become 
aggressive,  irreconcilable  groups,  which 
stir  up  rancor  and  breed  fratricidal  struggles. 
...  In  this  dangerous  moment  in  world 
affairs  our  most  urgent  political  problem  is 
again  to  “.Argentinize”  national  politics, 
ridding  it  of  international  ideologies,  of  the 
fetish  worship  of  foreign  political  heads  and 
regimes  which  arc  repugnant  to  our  civic 
tradition  and  psychology.” 

.Alluding  to  trade  restrictions,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  that  adverse  trade  returns, 
especially  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  had  necessitated  the  “energetic 
defence  of  our  reserves  and  our  economy.” 
The  uncertain  prospects  for  wheat  and  the 
adverse  balance  of  payments  i)rompted 
the  Executive  to  extend  e.xchange  con¬ 
trol  to  the  “free”  exchange  market. 
“'Elms  the  plan  for  the  gradual  abolish¬ 
ment  of  e.xchange  control  machinery 
will  have  to  be  postponed.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  take  such  action  under  present 
circumstances.  In  case  of  a  European  con¬ 
flict,  this  machinery  and  the  experience 
acquired  in  its  management  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  condition  imposed  by 
circumstances  and  the  country  must  en¬ 
dure  it  as  the  lcs.ser  evil  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  its  elimination.  It  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  indispensable  to  de- 
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fend  our  liulancc  of  jiaymcnts  and  our 
currency  and  to  protect  our  foreign  trade. 
Argentina  should  not  buy  more  than  it 
can  pay  for  in  merchandise.  The  object 
of  the  monetary  reserves  is  to  meet  a 
temporary  laek  of  equilibrium  and  not  a 
chronic  deficit  in  our  international  ae- 
counis.  .  .  . 

“If  the  great  nations,  whose  economic 
|)olicies  have  a  decisive  influence  on  world 
trade,  would  reduce  their  tarills  and  lessen 
their  restrictions  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  choose  a  system  and  it  is  evident 
that  Argentina  would  choose  that  of  free 
trade.  We  can  produce  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw’  materials  and 
compete  successfully  in  world  markets  both 
as  to  t|uality  and  low  cost.  The  multi¬ 
lateral  system  of  trade  is  best  adapted  to 
our  interests.  It  makes  it  jtossible  to  buy 
where  things  are  cheapest,  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  increase  in  our  exports, 
especially  meats,  if  a  beginning  were  made 
in  the  a|)plication  of  this  sound  economic 
principle  through  moderate  reductions  in 
the  custom  duties  imposed  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

“The  e-xchange  control  policy,  by  limit¬ 
ing  imports  in  accordance  with  the 
countr\'’s  ability  to  pay,  has  allowed 
national  industries  to  benefit  by  the 
demand  thus  created  for  their  products. 
In  this  manner  we  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  otherwise  would  liavc 
been  considerably  lowered.” 

Reviewing  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  President  drew  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  part  played  liy  .\rgentina 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chaco  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  its 
contribution  to  the  Kighth  International 
Conference  of  .\nierican  States  which  met 
at  Tima  last  year. 

1  he  problem  of  providing  education  for 
all  future  citizens  cfintinued  to  be  pressing. 


the  President  stated,  for  nearly  1,OUU,UOO 
children  of  school  age  are  without  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  and  the  task  of  providing 
these  will  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  anti  the  Provinces 
for  some  time.  During  the  past  year, 
school  lunches  were  jirovided  in  600 
schools,  and  thanks  to  recent  legislation, 
further  action  in  this  field  will  be  taken. 
The  President  called  for  a  revaluation  of 
the  curriculum  in  primary,  secondary,  and 
and  special  schools  because,  he  said,  “It  is 
absurd  that  all  instruction  in  grade  and 
high  schools  should  Ire  based  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  pupils  are  to 
continue  to  the  university.”  The  new 
high  school  courses  will  raise  the  general 
cultural  level  of  .Argentine  youth,  and  by 
requiring  an  additional  two-year  college 
preparatory  course,  it  will  lx;  possible  to 
limit  university  studies  to  students  genuine¬ 
ly  interested  in  them.  The  western  Prov¬ 
inces  have  been  urging  the  establishment 
of  centers  of  higher  learning,  and  a 
lK;ginning  was  made  during  the  period 
under  discussion  by  the  establishment  of 
the  National  University  of  Cuyo.' 

The  President  expressed  concern  at  the 
falling  birth  rate,  which  he  considered 
unjustified  in  a  country  where  parents 
could  be  sure  that  the  future  would  be 
even  more  promising  for  their  children 
than  for  them. 

The  public  works  program  for  the 
previous  year  was  in  accordance  with 
national  expansion  and  progress.  While 
an  effort  was  made  not  to  undertake 
projects  that  might  lead  to  unem|)Ioyment 
in  some  industries,  the  most  urgently 
needed  works  and  those  that  could  be 
most  quickly  finished  were  chosen. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  econoinie 
elifliculties  were  reflected  in  lower  reve¬ 
nues  collected  by  the  'Treasury,  and  in  a 
smaller  amount  of  ea|)ital  available  for 
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public  Ijond  issues.  The  CJovernment 
made  a  great  efTort  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  revenues  were  1 5.000,000  pesos  less  than 
the  995,700,000  pesos  called  lor  in  the 
budget.  Drastic  economy  was  practiced 
in  disbursements,  therefore,  with  the 
result  that  expenditures  amounted  to  only 
947,600.000  pesos,  a  saving  of  48,100,000 
pesos. 

The  ajjpropriation  of  171,500,000  pesos 
for  publie  works  was  met  by  special  bonds. 
Other  expenditures  not  met  by  general 
revenues  were:  .\rmaments,  65,000,000 
pesos;  Federal  contributions  to  various 
special  funds,  14,900,000  pesos;  highways, 
10,000,000  pesos;  and  disbursements,  au¬ 
thorized  by  speeial  legislation,  9,000,000 
pesos. 

The  total  public  debt  increased  126,- 
500,000  pesos,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


DpceiuU'r 

Oe^’intHT 

:ji,  It»37 

ai,  mils 

In  millions  of  piii>er 

Foreign  del)t . 

Internal  debt . 

932.5  ! 
2,816.7  i 

993.7 

2,990.2 

1,1  ss 

3,~49.2  1 

3,983.9 

Bonds  lieUl  by  the  'rreasiirv . 

6.2  , 

132.9 

Fotal . 

Provini  ial  tlebt  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Coverninent .  . 

3,'’43.0 

27.1 

3,851.0 

1  45.6 

tieneral  total . 

3,770.1 

3.896.6 

I  he  C’.cntral  State  Railways  .Vlminisira- 
tion  operated  a  total  of  7,732  miles  of 
track,  nr  27  jiereent  of  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  country;  this  inclutled  6,462  miles  of 
nationally  owned  railways  and  1,270  miles 
of  the  leased  Central  Cordoba  Railwav. 
Ihe  gross  revenues  of  the  State-owned 
system  amounted  to  64.004,232  pesirs,  an 
increase  of  1,262,853  pesos  over  those  of 
1937.  ']'ho  net  returns  for  the  vear  were 


11,643.973  iK’sos,  only  120,290  pesos  less 
than  the  net  proht  for  1937. 

Work  on  irrigation  projects  has  been  in¬ 
tensified.  Ihis  includes  the  construction 
of  irrigation  ditches,  dams,  and  drainage 
systems,  the  provision  of  drinking  water, 
and  the  buikling  of  power  plants.  Some 
272.000  acres  have  been  benefited  by  these 
projects,  for  which  the  total  expenditures, 
including  the  cost  of  upkeep,  were  1,033,- 
22"^  |)esos. 

The  message  also  referred  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industrv,  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  most  satisfactorily:  to  resettlement 
projects;  to  immigration;  to  the  wool  trade; 
to  |iort  works;  and  to  health  measures. 

The  President  stated  that,  in  accordance 
with  authorization  granted  the  E.xecuiive 
branch  of  the  Clovernment  by  Congress,  a 
study  was  being  made  of  the  measures 
necessarv  for  the  development  and  progress 
i)f  the  merehant  marine,  for  Ixith  maritime 
.and  river  serviee. 

Message  of  the  President  oj 
Colombia 

On  July  20,  1939,  President  Eduardo 
.Santos  reported  to  the  Congress  of  Ck)lom- 
bia  on  the  first  year  of  his  administration. 

In  discussing  international  affairs.  Presi¬ 
dent  Santos  s])oke  especially  of  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  solidarity  of  the  .\meriean  nations 
and  said,  “Ihe  fact  now  dominant  in 
continental  politics,  in  one  of  its  basic 
aspects,  is  that  of  the  excellent  relations 
existing  between  the  Covernment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Ibero-.\merican 
Republics.”  Colombia  has  requested  the 
technical  cooperation  of  the  United  .States 
in  naval  and  aviation  matters  as  well  as 
in  other  scientific  fields,  especially  agricul¬ 
ture.  (Colombian  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bors  continued  excellent.  I'hc  boundarc’ 
with  V'enczuela  has  been  almost  entirely 
marked,  and  the  two  governments  expect 
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soon  to  a^rcc  on  the  brief  stretch  still  to 
be  done. 

For  30  years  Colombia  has  maintained 
completely  normal  constitutional  order. 

1  he  period  has  been  one  of  great  politieal 
activity,  and  the  President  stated,  “As  a 
matter  of  fact,  order  has  been  kept  not  in 
calm  and  silence,  but  rather  in  the  midst 
of  an  almost  continuous  democratic  fer¬ 
ment.”  More  than  50  elections  have  been 
held  during  that  time,  all  characterized 
by  freedom  of  speech  and  great  excitement, 
without  disturbing  national  peace. 

F'rom  1912  to  1938  municipal  revenues 
rose  from  3,700,000  pesos  to  32,250,000; 
departmental  revenues,  from  5,800,000  to 
48,750,000;  and  national  revenues,  from 
13,900,000  to  97,400,000. 

general  survey  of  all  phases  of  national 
economy  and  finances  leads  to  a  justifiable 
optimism  in  which  the  whole  nation  can 
share.  The  policy  of  maintaining  a  stable 
exchange  rate  was  given  support  by  the 
passage  of  a  stabilization  law  by  the  last 
Congress.  The  administration  has  been 
able  to  follow  this  policy,  thanks  to  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  the  amortization  of  a  good  part 
of  the  Government  debt  to  that  institution, 
the  establishment  of  a  stabilization  fund, 
and  the  setting  of  a  fixed  basis  for  comput¬ 
ing  reserves,  without  any  serious  change  in 
the  gold  reserves  or  the  need  for  any 
radical  readjustment. 

Upon  advice  of  the  Exchange  and  Im¬ 
ports  Control  C'ommission,  the  Ciovern- 
ment  has  been  modifying  restrictions  and 
establishing  a  more  liberal  regime  as  fast 
as  circumstances  permit.  The  President 
believed  that  further  steps  in  that  direction 
could  be  taken,  and  requested  that  the 
Congress  authorize  him  to  take  them. 

The  most  important  problems  relating 
to  public  finances  arc  those  connected 
with  the  national  debt.  The  service  on 
the  various  bond  issues  has  been  partly  or 


wholly  suspended,  and  the  Government 
is  eager  to  resume  service  on  its  foreign 
obligations  on  the  basis  of  its  real  capacity 
to  pay.  .\ftcr  expressing  the  hope  that  = 
the  foreign  creditors  would  be  willing  to  : 
meet  the  Government  in  the  same  spirit,  ■ 
President  Santos  said  that  he  would  soon 
submit  to  Congress  for  study  the  conditions  L 
for  a  readjustment  of  foreign  bonds  now  I 
being  discussed  by  national  agents  and  the  p 
Foreign  Bondholders’  Protective  C^ouncil  of  L 
the  United  States.  I 

The  President  took  pleasure  in  stating  L 
that  the  financial  situation  continued  to  be  I 
sound.  The  real  estate  tax  system  has  been  8 
modified  by  changes  in  direct  taxes,  and! 
now  reflects  the  increase  in  economic  well¬ 
being.  During  the  past  year  the  Treasury 
had  a  surplus  of  more  than  4,500.000 
pesos.  The  situation  has  been  helped  by 
a  greater  civic  consciousness  among  tax- 
paying  citizens,  who  have  demonstrated  a 
commendable  willingness  to  shoulder  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  public  expenses. 

Banking  activities  have  shown  a  healthy 
development,  especially  as  regards  agrarian 
credit  institutions.  The  Governmen: 
would  like  to  avail  itself  of  the  capital  now 
being  invested  in  mortgage  bond-,  k 
benefit  rural  regions;  this  could  be  done 
through  the  territorial  credit  banks,  wIkx? 
establishment  has  been  authorized  ic 
nearly  all  Departments,  in  accordaiu 
with  decrees  of  February'  25  and  .\ugust : 
1938.  In  this  way  farmers  with  limitec 
means  could  obtain  long-term  loans  unci' 
the  control  and  supervision  of  local  Inst; 
tutions,  which  arc  best  fitted  to  cxe.ci-' 
such  authority. 

'Fhc  Government  recently  created 
Xational  Cattle  Fund,  which  has  alie.ir 
commenced  operations,  as  a  branch  of  ■ 
Agrarian  Credit  Bank. 

The  desire  to  improve  living  condii’u  ri 
in  isolated  rural  districts  led  to  the  creatic^ 
of  the  Territorial  Credit  Institute  in  19"  - 
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The  new  organization  will  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  alx)ve-inentioncd  territorial 
credit  banks,  which  will  carry  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  social  education.  Work  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  in  the  Department  of  Nariho, 
where  a  recent  epidemic  showed  that  there 
was  great  need  for  such  an  institution. 

The  present  national  prosperity  is  based 
on  an  increase  in  real  wealth,  on  productive 
capital,  and  on  a  knowledge  of  economics. 
Statistics  dealing  with  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  during  the  last  year  show  that 
the  installation  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  has  brought  about  a  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  sales.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example,  prcxluced  27,000,000 
pesos’  worth  of  goods  in  1938,  a  15  percent 
increase  over  figures  for  1937,  and  45,000 
spindles  and  1,500  looms  were  added  to 
the  factories. 

The  increase  in  gold  production  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  stability  of  the 
Colombian  balance  of  trade.  New  oil 
deposits  are  being  exploited,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  petroleum  should  be  greatly 
increased.  These  are  the  two  industries 
that  have  attracted  most  foreign  capital. 

The  improved  price  of  coffee,  after  the 
depression  of  November  1937,  demonstrates 
donelthat  Colombian  coffee  enjoys  a  high  regard 
h()>tlin  world  markets  and  should  remove  any 
in|fcars  as  to  the  future  of  the  principal  source 
f  national  wealth. 

The  President  spoke  at  length  about 
ducation,  for  he  said  that  it  was  one  of 
he  most  revealing  indications  of  national 
evclo|mient.  In  1835  Colombia  had 
hree  universities,  small  and  ill-equipped, 
nd  20  secondary  schools  with  2,307  stu¬ 
nts  in  the  23  institutions;  and  690  pri- 
ary  schools,  with  20,125  pupils.  Now 
here  is  a  large  National  University,  three 
f't'ional  universities,  and  six  additional 
titutes  offering  courses  of  university 
Tadc.  and  376  secondary  schools,  besides 
5  vocational  schools  and  11  commercial 
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schools,  with  a  total  of  73,000  students  in 
these  two  classifications;  and  nearly  9,200 
primary  schools,  with  more  than  600,000 
pupils. 

Gratifying  as  these  figures  are,  there  are 
still  insufficient  educational  facilities  to 
meet  immediate  needs.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
population  of  school  age  can  obtain  a 
primary  education.  To  care  properly  for 
these  children,  about  20,000  new  schools 
would  be  needed. 

The  problem  is  one  of  buildings  and 
teachers.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  still  a 
question  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
national  aid  to  be  given  to  municipalities 
to  improve  existing  facilities  or  provide  new 
schools.  .Appropriations  have  been  made 
in  the  last  three  years,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  immediate.  The  President  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  the  best  solution  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  reimburse  local 
authorities  after  work  had  been  done, 
rather  than  to  let  them  wait  to  improve 
conditions  until  the  Government  acted. 

The  teacher  problem  is  complex.  Many 
primary'  school  teachers  are  imperfectly 
trained,  although  the  Government  is  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  remedy  this  situation.  One 
measure  is  the  establishment  of  corre¬ 
spondence  courses,  which  have  2,000  sub¬ 
scribers  at  the  oresent  time,  and  of  sup¬ 
plementary  courses  in  the  Advanced 
Normal  School,  which  are  planned  for 
group  directors  and  have  an  enrolment  of 
80  students. 

Rural  education  is  deficient,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  geographical  difficulties.  The 
Government  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  establishing  coeducational  boarding 
schools,  with  a  capacity  of  400  students 
each,  to  provide  a  two-year  course  for 
students  living  in  isolated  regions.  .Among 
the  advantages  of  such  institutions  would 
be:  better  teaching  stall's;  uninterrupted 
attendance;  adequate  medical  attention; 
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proper  diet;  and  traininc;  that  would  he  an 
incentive  to  improve  livinc;  conditions  at 
home. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
teachers  has  led  to  increased  emphasis  on 
normal  education.  The  CJovcrnmcnt  is 
supporting;  7  normal  schools  for  men,  2  ftir 
women,  and  4  for  women  who  will  teach 
in  rural  schools.  The  combined  enrolment 
of  these  sehools  is  1,681  students,  with  2,503 
children  in  practice  schools.  I  he  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose  has  almost  tripled 
in  five  years:  in  1934  it  was  316,000 
pesos;  in  1937,  848,000  pesos;  and  for  the 
present  year  it  is  estimated  at  935,000 
pesos.  The  (Jovernment  recottni/es  the 
degrees  granted  by  8  Departmental  normal 
schools  for  women,  enrolment  1,668;  1 
normal  school  for  men,  enrolment  163;  3 
regional  rural  normal  schools,  enrolment 
134;  and  8  private  normal  schools  for 
women,  enrolment  478.  Last  January  the 
normal  school  curriculum  was  changed  to 
give  it  a  more  general  cultural  character  in 
addition  to  teacher  training. 

The  .\dvanced  Normal  School,  which 
trains  secondary  and  normal  school  teach¬ 
ers,  cannot  fill,  from  among  its  graduates, 
the  vacancies  existing  throughout  the 
country.  .\t  present  it  has  169  students, 
with  a  jiracticc  secondary  school  of  135 
students,  in  addition  to  the  extension 
courses  mentioned  alxive. 

Secondary  education  also  presents  many 
problems.  The  numlx'r  of  students  has 
increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  and 
neither  the  long-established  schools  nor 
those  recently  opened  have  Ix'cn  able  to 
take  care  of  those  wishing  to  enter.  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  has  Ixen  given  to  many  such 
schools,  but  national  finances  arc  such  that 
it  is  impossible  to  increase  such  aid  indefin¬ 
itely.  Moreover,  nearly  all  secondary 
schools  are  college  preparatory;  it  is  most 
desirable  to  broaden  .secondary  education 
to  give  technical  and  vocational  diplomas 


in  addition  to  the  traditional  academic 
degree. 

When  the  Ministry  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  at  the  end  of  1938,  a 
section  was  created  to  supervise  and  en¬ 
courage  industrial  and  supplementary 
training. 

Although  the  National  L  niversity  was 
made  an  independent  institution  in  1935, 
it  still  depends  entirely  on  a  subsidy  from 
the  Government.  For  the  present  year  the 
aj>projiriation  was  1,105,000  pc.sos.  Con¬ 
struction  on  the  “University  City”  is  pro¬ 
gressing;  the  Botanical  Institute,  Veter¬ 
inary  .School,  and  Physical  Education 
Institute  are  now  functioning,  and  during 
the  current  year  the  buildings  for  the 
Schools  of  Law  and  .\rchitecture  and  the 
first  dormitory  will  be  completed. 

The  President  referred  the  members  of 
Congress  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  for  details  as  to  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country.  Ehc  vexed!  ques¬ 
tion  of  centralization  versus  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  government  has  its  serious  financial 
aspect;  one  point  to  be  decided  is  whether, 
if  increased  decentralization  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  decided  upon,  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  should  aid  in  regional  projects,  or 
whether  it  should  be  financially  responsible 
only  for  those  affecting  the  community  as 
a  whole.  The  ultimate  solution  should  in¬ 
clude  a  permanent  and  constant  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  regions  and  the  National 
Government,  for  the  prosperity  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
each. 

After  mentioning  technical  matters  in 
connection  with  the  Ministry  of  War, 
President  Santos  spoke  of  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  civil  aviation  in  the  country.  In 
view  of  the  growing  importance  of  domestic 
air  communication,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  form  a  single  company  of  the 
two  existing  services:  Scadta,  the  oldest 
commercial  company  in  continuous  opera- 
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lion  in  the  world,  and  the  Saco,  a  later 
national  organization. 

The  recently  organized  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  includes  the  functions  of 
the  former  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Co¬ 
lombia  is  largely  self-supporting  as  far  as 
foodstuffs  are  concerned,  and  could  be 
entirely  so,  thanks  to  its  diversity  of  cli¬ 
mate.  The  annual  corn  crop  has  a  value  of 
more  than  27,000,000  pesos,  and  that  of 
potatoes  more  than  15,000,000  pesos,  al¬ 
though  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
providing  a  knowledge  of  modern  scientific 
methods  to  the  farmers.  The  Government 
is  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  many  crops,  especially  sugar¬ 
cane,  wheat,  potatoes,  rice,  corn,  cocao, 
cotton,  and  fruit.  Coffee  growers  have 
long  utilized  the  findings  of  science. 

The  Ministry  is  concerned  over  the 
effects  of  deforestation,  and  is  planning 
reforestation  in  the  regions  where  heavy 
rainfalls  make  erosion  a  serious  problem. 

/\  recent  law  concerning  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try  should  do  much  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  cattle  bred  in  the  country 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  horses  and 
sheej).  Sheep-breeding  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  Ijoth  for  meat  and  for  wool;  in  1937 
wool  imports  were  valued  at  more  than 
7,500,000  pesos. 

The  .Ministry  of  Labor,  Health,  and 
Social  Welfare,  also  estiblished  during  the 
past  year,  deals  with  a  variety  of  national 
problems,  including  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital,  labor  union  activities, 
the  formation  of  cooperative  societies,  the 
Social  .Security  Fund,  child  welfare,  and 
campaigns  against  disease. 

The  National  Labor  Bureau  has  dealt 
with  10  strikes  and  by  its  influence  pre¬ 
vented  many  others.  Its  relations  with 
labor  unions  and  their  leaders  have  been 
most  cordial.  But  the  President  said  that 
there  is  need  for  a  clarification  of  the 
prope'r  field  of  action  for  the  unions,  which 


should  not  include  political  activities. 
He  summed  up  the  labor  policy  of  his 
administration  in  the  following  words; 

“We  want  industrial  and  economic 
progress  to  develop  harmoniously  in  the 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  intensify  it, 
guarantee  the  interests  of  labor,  and  assure 
it  a  growing  participation  in  national 
prosperity;  we  want  to  carry  out  social 
legislation;  and  we  want  to  remove  in¬ 
tolerance,  injustice,  or  caprice  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  capital  and  labor.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  firmly  continued  to  establish 
conciliation  and  arbitration  commissions. 

.  .  .  And  that  is  why  we  want  the  collec¬ 
tive  contract  established  in  Colombia.  .  .” 

The  previous  Congress  created  by  law  a 
Social  Security  Fund,  which  the  President 
felt  should  be  somewhat  amended.  The 
proposed  amendments  are  practical  in 
nature,  and  look  to  a  speedy  establishment 
of  the  new  organization  on  a  partial  basis, 
followed  by  a  gradual  enlargement  of  its 
activities.  He  would  have  it  begin  with 
sickness  benefits,  including  maternity  pro¬ 
tection,  and  death  benefits,  leaving  until 
later  those  requiring  greater  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  State,  such  as  unemployment 
and  old  age  insurance.  He  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  existing  private  or  official 
entities,  .such  as  the  Social  W  elfare  Fund  of 
Bogota,  might  eventually  be  incorporated 
in  the  national  Fund. 

1  he  cooperative  movement  has  shown  a 
gratifying  development.  The  total  value 
of  operations  carried  on  by  the  different 
cooperative  .societies  in  1933  was  164,000 
pesos,  while  in  1938  they  were  5,962,000 
pesos. 

1  he  President  called  special  attention  to 
the  .Agrarian  Caedit  Bank,  which  in  the 
seven  years  since  its  establishment  has 
made  its  influence  felt  throughout  the 
country.  Its  first  branch  office  was 
founded  six  years  ago;  now  there  are  about 
a  hundred  offices.  Four  years  ago  it  had 
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dealt  with  5,500  cases,  involving  something 
less  than  5,000,000  pesos;  the  present 
figure  is  50,000  cases,  involving  20,000,000 
pesos.  I  he  Agricultural  Provision  Office 
of  the  Bank  is  doing  a  great  service  by 
enabling  farmers  to  purchase  machinery 
and  tools,  fertilizer,  and  insecticides  at 
cost  and  by  providing  free  soil  analysis. 
1  he  Colombian  Savings  Bank,  which  has 
been  merged  with  the  Agrarian  Credit 
Bank,  has  also  shown  a  great  development 
in  recent  years.  On  January  1,  1936,  it 
had  22  offices,  with  deposits  of  4,150,000 
pesos;  at  the  time  of  the  message  it  had  71 
offices,  with  8,400,000  pesos  on  deposit. 

In  September  1938  Bogota  was  host  to 
the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  19  American  countries. 

The  Health  Department  has  continued 
and  improved  the  Health  Units  and  Com¬ 
missions  and  the  Mixed  Health  Centers. 
This  year  there  are  35  Health  Units  func¬ 
tioning  throughout  the  country,  and  as 
soon  as  funds  are  available  four  more  will 
be  estalilished. 

Special  attention  has  also  Ijeen  given  to 
child  welfare  institutions.  Of  a  total 
health  appropriation  of  5,400,000  pesos  in 
the  national  Imdgef,  700,000  pesos  were 
for  child  welfare  services.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1938,  1,300,000  bottles  of 
milk  were  supplied,  medical  treatment  was 
given  to  14,000  school  children  and  dental 
examinations  to  39,000;  in  the  same 
period  of  1939,  the  figures  were  1,800,000 
bottles  of  milk,  50,000  children  treated 
and  50,000  dental  examinations.  A  simi¬ 
lar  increase  was  noted  in  maternity  services 
for  the  same  quarterly  period:  in  1938, 
2,896  women  received  prenatal  care;  in 
1939,  5,000  women;  births  attended  in 
1938  were  2,000;  in  1939,  more  than  3,000. 

Public  works  activities  have  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years,  but  the  President 
pointed  out  that  although  the  projects 


were  based  on  a  laudable  desire  for  prog¬ 
ress,  too  many  tvere  authorized  for  the 
funds  available,  so  that  work  on  all  of 
them  was  progressing  very  slowly.  He 
therefore  requested  Congress  to  designate 
the  order  in  which  the  various  projects 
should  be  carried  out,  so  that  the  most 
important  might  be  completed  promptly. 

While  praising  the  highway  construction 
of  recent  years,  the  President  mentioned 
specific  stretches  that  are  urgently  needed. 
Among  these  were  a  highway  connecting 
Santa  Marta,  on  the  Caribbean,  with  Ba- 
rranquilla  and  Cartagena;  a  central  high¬ 
way  for  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  joining 
Cartagena  with  the  Magdalena  River;  the 
completion  of  the  Cali-Bucnaventura  road; 
and  a  highway  between  Pasto,  capital  of 
the  southernmost  Department,  with  Puerto 
Asis,  on  the  Putumayo  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon. 

In  his  concluding  paragraphs.  President 
Samos  said,  “Progress  in  Colombia,  in 
comparison  with  that  ih  other  countries, 
may  seem  slow.  But  this  deliberate  slow¬ 
ness,  I  believe,  not  only  is  in  accord  with 
our  national  character,  but  is  to  our  best 
advantage.  ...  It  is  a  thousand  times 
more  preferable  to  go  slowly  under  our 
own  power  and  with  our  own  efforts,  than 
to  proceed  headlong  in  the  train  of  foreign 
interests,  and  at  their  service.  .  .  . 

“The  activities  of  the  Ministries  of 
Economy,  Education,  and  Labor  and 
Hygiene  may  be  considered  to  express  the 
standards  of  this  administration.  .Mthough 
funds  are  still  inadequate,  we  try  to  en¬ 
courage  the  most  diverse  national  activities 
and  to  defend  the  rights,  the  education, 
and  the  health  of  the  jieople.  .  .  . 

“Colomljia  has  every  reason  to  trust  in 
its  future.  Though  the  present  may  be 
relatively  jioor  and  undeniably  lacking  in 
some  respects,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
so  promising  that  it  should  stimulate  every 
one's  energies.  .  .  .” 
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Prnoram  for  the  Fifth  Pan 

.  I  mcrican  Congress  o f  A  rchi tects 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  has 
announced  that  tlie  Congress  will  meet  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  March  1940, 
and  has  issued  the  following  program  for 
its  sessions: 

I.  C^ontcmporai y  problems  related  to  iinmicipal 
expansion  in  the  Americas: 

a.  Ground  covered  in  relation  to  height 

r .  How  and  by  whom  decisions  should  be 
made  and  planning  measures  adopted 

c.  Ads'antages  of  legislation  on  the  use  of 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

II.  Middle-class  housing: 

<1.  Apartment  houses 

i.  One-family  houses 

c.  Economic  and  financial  measures  for 
])ix»moting  middle-class  housing 

III.  Public  competitions: 

fi.  Standards  for  their  regulation,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  experience  of  American 
nations 

h.  Remuneration  of  contestants  and  juries 

1\'.  Auxiliary  sjx-cialists  in  architecture: 

a.  Their  technical  function  and  the  scope  of 
their  scr\'ice 

h.  Evaluation  of  their  services  and  who 
should  pay  for  them 

V.  Supplementary  specialization  courses  in 
architectural  schools: 

n.  Advantages  of  introducing  courses  em¬ 
phasizing  the  different  vocational  phases 
■jf  the  profession  of  architects  and  suiA  cying 
:elated  matters  (city  planning,  embellish- 
:ucnt,  legal  mattci's,  special  financing, 
building  techniques,  estimates,  etc.) 

\'l.  Standardization  of  courses  in  the  history  of 
American  architecture: 

a.  Local  study  centers  and  their  permanent 
interrelationship 

' .  Orientation  and  methods  of  study 

American  architects  have  held  inter¬ 
national  gatherings  since  1920,  when  the 
First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Archi¬ 
tects  met  at  Montevideo.  Sub.sequent  con¬ 
gresses  were  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  Buenos  Aires,  in  1927;  and  Rio  dc 
Janeiro,  in  1930. 


The  Executive  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  Fifth  Congress  is  as 
follows:  Chairman,  Daniel  Rocco;  1st  vice 
chairman,  Raul  Lerena;  2d  vice  chairman, 
Julio  C.  Bauza;  General  Secretary,  Hora- 
cio  Terra;  secretaries,  Julio  Duhaldo, 
Miguel  A.  Bellini,  and  Hector  Barcre;  and 
treasurer,  A.  Chiriano  Ravenna. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  ETuguay  the 
profession  of  architect  is  highly  regarded, 
and  architects  often  sign  their  buildings 
with  lettering  somewhere  on  the  fagade. 

Intensification  of  education  among 
the  Indians  of  Peru 

With  the  object  of  broadening  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  masses,  the  Government 
of  Peru  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for 
the  organization  of  cultural  brigades  which 
will  operate  in  the  northern,  central, 
southern,  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
country,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs.  The  brigades 
will  carry  on  their  work  independently  of 
that  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
children. 

The  work  entrusted  to  these  cultural 
brigades  has  an  economic -social  objective: 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
cultural  and  labor  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  natives.  The  plan,  which 
is  subject  to  a  program  fixed  by  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Section  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  calls  for  use  of  the  most  modern 
educational  equipment,  such  as  trucks, 
motion  picture  projectors,  radio  receiving 
.sets,  sanitaiA'  units,  traveling  libraries,  etc. 

'Flic  lectures  and  explanatory  talks 
given  by  the  personnel  of  these  educational 
missions  will  be  made  in  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages.  They  are  to  be  based  on  topics 
which  arc  characteristic  of  each  region, 
informing  the  inhabitants  of  each  place  of 
ways  and  means  for  improving  their  own 
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livina;  conditions  through  the  application  of 
more  advanced  methods  of  work  and  social 
customs. 


Bolivia  establishes  a  committee  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  created  a 
National  Committee,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  coordinate  and  direct  the  campaisin 
aeainst  tuberculosis.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  will  ser\c  without  remunera¬ 
tion. 

The  .Ministers  of  Hystiene  and  Health 
and  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  toG;ether 
with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medical 
Sciences,  and  three  ollicials  to  be  named 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  form  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  important 
organization.  The  Director  of  the  .Xnti- 
tuberculosis  .Association,  an  organization 
which  has  (unctioned  for  some  time  in 
combating  the  disease,  has  been  named 
technical  adviser  to  the  C.ommittee. 

One  of  the  principal  undertakings  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  National  Committee  is  a 
demographic  study  of  tuberculosis  in 
Bolivia.  The  funds  to  be  provided  for  the 
campaign,  the  organization  of  publicity  to 
make  the  necessary  preventive  and  cura¬ 
tive  methods  known  among  the  people, 
and  the  fostering  of  the  formation  of 
private  groups  to  work  along  the  same 
lines,  are  also  prescribed  in  the  decree  as 
activities  of  the  Committee. 


Decree  concerning  foreigners  in  Chile 

The  Government  of  C'hile  has  put  into 
effect  a  decree  which  regulates  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  foreigners  into  the  country. 
Under  its  provisions  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  classifies  foreigners  as  tourists, 
commercial  travelers,  persons  in  transit, 
and  immigrants.  The  decree  specifics 
precisely  the  length  of  time  foreigners  arc 


allowed  to  remain  in  the  country,  the  re¬ 
sources  and  means  which  they  must  pos¬ 
sess,  and  the  activities  which  they  may  pur¬ 
sue  during  their  sojourn  in  the  country. 

I'he  measure  provides  that  foreigners  who 
had  entered  the  country  prior  to  1931, 
even  though  they  do  not  possess  passports, 
may  obtain  authorization  to  reside  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  Chilean  territory.  The  same 
authorization  may  be  extended  to  those 
who  entered  the  country  between  1931 
and  February  1937  as  tourists  or  with  visas 
of  persons  in  transit,  and  to  those  who 
have  passports  with  an  “ordinary  visa” 
who  have  resided  in  the  country  for  one 
year. 

(bnditional  visas  may  be  extended  as 
follows:  “Tourist”,  for  a  single  pericxl  of 
three  months,  and  “visit”  or  “commercial 
journey”,  for  a  period  of  six  months.  A 
“contract  visa”,  if  the  person  holding  one 
has  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  may  be  replaced  by  an  ordinars' 
visa. 

The  opening  of  C.hilean  frontiers  and 
ports  to  political  exiles  of  other  countries 
is  to  be  carefully  protected  in  order  to  avoid 
an  influx  of  undesirable  elements,  but  it 
is  also  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the 
arrival  of  those  who,  because  of  their  racial 
characteristics  and  cultural  level,  may 
serve  to  increase  the  population  and  give 
greater  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

CUiile  will  take  care  that  no  immigrants 
be  admitted  whose  purpose  is  not  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  activities  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  national  interests.  In  this 
respect  there  have  been  taken  into  account 
the  effects  of  immigration  laws  of  other 
countries  which  rigidly  limit  the  entranee 
of  foreigners  to  their  territor\\  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  Chile’s  needs,  methods  wall  be 
adopted  to  obtain  adequate  protection 
against  unbalanced  economic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  conditions. 
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Constitutional  amendments  in  Pern 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  IVru. 
in  aceordance  with  the  reftinns  proposed 
by  General  Oscar  R.  Benavides  and  aji- 
proved,  accordinn  to  an  announcement  of 
the  Ciovernment,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  plebiscite  in  June  1936. 
considerably  increased  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
decreased  those  of  the  legislative  branch. 

.Among  the  principal  amendments  were: 
Extension  of  the  presidential  term  from 
five  to  six  years;  postponement  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  “corporate  senate”  until  194.S; 
extension  of  the  terms  of  deputies  from  five 
to  six  years;  election  of  one  third  of  the 
deputies  every  two  years;  restoration  of 
the  right  of  executive  veto;  authorization 
to  Congress  to  jxiss  a  law  enabling  the 
President  to  promulgate  laws  on  certain 
subjects  while  C’ongress  is  in  recess;  pro¬ 
vision  for  putting  into  effect  the  budget 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  even  though 
it  may  not  have  lieen  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress;  and  abolition  of  proportional  rejtre- 
sentation  of  the  minorities. 

With  the  ado|)tion  of  the  ainendinent.s, 
Peru  now  returns  to  a  constitutional 
regime,  after  an  emergency  period  which 
began  when  President  Benavides  received 
special  powers  from  the  Constitutional 
•Assembly  which  met  on  NovemlK'r  1 4, 1 936. 

The  next  presidential  and  legislative 
term  in  Peru  will  begin  December  8, 
1939,  and  will  end  July  28,  1945.  Presi¬ 
dent  Benavides,  under  whose  administra- 
s  tion  there  have  been  accomplished  the 
t  construction  of  important  communication 
r  lines  toward  the  interior  of  the  countrv, 
c  including  a  highway  to  the  Amazon  River, 
and  the  promotion  of  various  social 
f  projects  such  as  the  popular  restaurants, 

,  announced  that  he  would  not  continue 

^  in  the  Presidency  at  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term. 


Aid  to  earthquake  victims  find 
industrial  promotion  in  Chile 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Law  No.  6334  as  passed  by  the  National 
Congress  of  C.hile,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Pedro  Aguirre  C'.erda,  on  June 
30,  1939  approved  the  general  regulations 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Production. 

.According  to  the  law  which  was  jta.ssed 
on  .April  28,  1939,  two  public  agencies  are 
created  to  carry  out  the  work  of  aiding  the 
victims  of  the  earthquake  of  January  24, 
1939,  and  to  formulate  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  a  plan  for  promotion  of  production 
which  will  encourage  industry  and  facili¬ 
tate  national  reconstruction  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  The  two  agencies  are  to  lie 
known  as  the  C.orporation  for  Reconstrue- 
tion  and  .Assistance,  and  the  Corporation 
for  Promotion  of  Production. 

I  he  Reconstruction  and  .Assistance  C’or- 
poration  will  last  for  six  years;  it  will  have 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  loans, 
exjiropriations,  reconstruction,  and  aid  to 
those  who  suffered  damages  in  the  provinces 
affected  by  the  earthquake  of  January  24, 
1939.  It  will  be  administered  and  directed 
by  a  council  of  twenty-four  members, 
among  whom  will  be  the  .Ministers  of  the 
I'reasury,  Promotion,  and  .Agriculture; 
the  Director  of  Public  Works;  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  the  Republic,  of  the  .Advisory- 
Boards  of  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank, 
National  Savings  Bank,  Low-Cost  Hous¬ 
ing  Fund,  .Autonomous  Fund  for  .Amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  Public  Debt,  Bank  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit,  and  Institute  of  Industrial 
Credit;  and  delegates  of  the  national 
agricultural,  engineering,  and  architect¬ 
ural  organizations  and  of  the  Institute  of 
Engineers  and  .Architects  of  Concepcion. 

This  corporation  is  also  empowered  to 
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“extend  the  benefits  of  the  law  to  new 
construction  or  to  repair  of  buildings  in 
the  areas  devastated  by  the  earthquake  of 
December  1,  1928.” 

Loan  operations  authorized  by  the 
statute  will  be  considered  as  extraordinary. 
The  special  regulations  of  the  organic  laws 
of  the  respective  institutions  will  be  inap¬ 
plicable  to  them,  as  they  will  be  governed 
only  by  the  provisions  of  the  emergency 
law  as  approved  and  by  conditions  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Corporation  Council. 

When  the  C'orporation’s  life  has  ended, 
the  funds  or  property  under  its  control 
are  to  pass  to  the  Autonomous  Amortiza¬ 
tion  Fund,  which  will  continue,  either 
directly  or  through  the  organization  which 
has  handled  the  operations,  to  receive 
jiayments  on  the  debt  until  it  has  been 
comiiletely  liquidated. 

.\mong  other  duties  the  C'ouncil  will: 
(1)  formulate  a  general  plan  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  for  the  devastated  area  which  is  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  law;  (2)  deter¬ 
mine  which  cities  or  towns  in  the  aflected 
zone  are  to  be  constructed  or  recon¬ 
structed  with  the  resources  provided  by  the 
statute,  and  which  public  works  should 
l)c  provided  in  the  same  zone;  (3)  work 
out  a  plan  for  the  cities  where  total  or 
partial  construction  or  reconstruction  is 
considered  necessary,  this  plan  to  specify 
the  location  and  extent  of  all  private 
property  which  ought  to  be  expropriated; 
(4)  make  loans  to  the  victims  and  grant 
direct  assistance  to  municipalities  in  the 
devastated  area,  approve  the  rejiair  and 
construction  of  necessary  public  works 
and  services  in  the  aflected  zone,  and 
invest  the  sum  necesary  for  the  removal  of 
debris  in  those  sections  of  the  cities  which 
are  to  be  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  plans. 

1  he  Corporation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Production  will  be  of  permanent  character. 
Its  administration  and  direction  arc  placed 


by  the  law  in  the  hands  cf  a  board  com- 
posed,  among  other  persons,  of  re|)resenta- 
tives  of  all  the  governmental  and  private 
agencies  named  in  connection  with  the 
council  of  the  Reconstruction  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Corporation,  plus  the  Presidents  of  the 
Commission  of  International  Exchanite. 
Commission  of  Import  Licenses,  Minin? 
Credit  Bank,  .\gricultural  Colonization 
Fund,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chile,  and 
the  secretary  general  of  the  General  Con¬ 
federation  of  Laljor  of  Chile. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
Corporation’s  board  are  to:  (a)  formulate 
a  general  plan  of  promotion  of  national 
production  with  a  view  to  raisinet  the 
standard  of  living;  (b)  conduct  studies 
aimed  at  finding  more  adeejuate  means  to 
develop  new  products  or  increase  the 
production  of  present  ones,  to  improve 
quality  and  output,  lower  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  facilitate  the  transportation, 
warehousing,  and  sale  of  the  products; 
(c)  apply  the  results  of  these  studies  in 
making  trials  of  production  or  commerce 
on  whatever  scale  and  with  whatever 
assistance  may  be  considered  advisable; 
fd)  aid  manufacturing  in  the  countiA’  or 
facilitate  the  importation  of  machinery 
and  other  materials  for  production;  and 
(e)  propose  and  aid  in  the  adoption  of 
means  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
national  products  or  obtain  a  greater 
[larticipation  by  Chilean  interests  in  indas- 
trial  and  commercial  activities. 

In  order  to  put  into  cfl'ect  the  plan  for 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  January  24,  1939,  a  billion  pesos 
are  appropriated,  to  be  expended,  as 
directed  by  the  law,  “in  accordance  with 
needs  and  subject  to  executive  decree.” 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  have  at  its  disposition  the 
moneys  provided  from  donations  and 
voluntary  contributions  to  help  the  victims. 

The  plan  for  the  piomotion  of  production 
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is  much  broader  and  necessarily  reejuires 
more  funds  to  achieve  its  purpose.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  there  is  allocated  for 
this  purpose  fifty  per  cent  of  the  loan  of 
two  billion  pesos  which  the  President  of  the 
Republic  was  authorized  to  make,  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  all  of  a  loan  of 
500,000,000  pesos  destined  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  low-cost  housing,  preferably  in 
the  devastated  area.  The  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  in  annual  quotas  of  not 
exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total, 
“according  to  needs  and  subject  to  e.xecu- 
tive  decree.” 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  necessary 
expenses  entailed  by  the  obligations  and 
functioning  of  the  Corporation,  the  law 
creates  a  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  to  which  will  be  allocated:  (a) 
Two  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans 
entered  into  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Pnxluction,  to  a  maximum 
of  20,000,(X)()  pesos;  (b)  the  differences 
Itetwcen  service  on  loans  made  by  the 
Corporation  to  native  or  legal  Chileans 
and  the  service  on  loans  entered  into  by 
the  Government  and  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Corporation  (legal  C.hileans 
are  those  established  in  the  country  in 
conformity  with  its  laws;  in  the  case  of 
corporations,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  Chileans  and  in  the  case  of 
associations,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  stock 
must  be  owned  by  native  or  naturalized 
Clhileans);  (c)  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a 
si)ecial  loan;  (d)  funds  from  the  treasury 
and  contributions  and  donations  which 
the  Corporation  may  receive  by  general 
order  or  for  a  fixed  purpose;  and  (e) 
jirincipal  and  interest  payments,  service 
charges,  and  other  income  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

With  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to 
help  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  work 


planned,  income  ta.xes  have  been  revised 
substantially  upward,  the  increase  being  10 
per  cent  on  incomes  up  to  200,000  pesos  and 
20  per  cent  on  the  excess  alxtve  that  limit; 
and  a  surtax  of  50  percent  of  the  tax  already 
in  effect  has  been  imposed  on  inheritances 
and  gifts.  Furthermore,  new  license  fees 
will  be  charged  against  concessionaires, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  will 
benefit  from  these  approved  emerccncy 
measures. 

These  taxes  are  retroactive,  .\riicle  43 
of  the  law,  which  was  approved  .\pril  28, 
1939,  expressly  stipulates  that  the  taxes 
shall  be  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of 
January  of  this  year;  in  other  words,  they 
will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  income 
received  in  1938. 

These  special  income  taxes  will  apply  for 
five  years  from  the  date  on  which  they  be¬ 
came  effective.  The  law  makes  the  as¬ 
sumption  that,  once  the  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  production  gets  under  way, 
national  industries  will  be  so  stimulated 
that  the  greater  expenditures  which  are 
contemplated  and  the  loans  which  will  be 
negotiated  to  accomplish  the  purptoses  of 
the  law  can  be  met  without  hardship  for 
the  taxpayers.  The  only  increases  to  re¬ 
main  in  effect  for  a  longer  period  are  those 
applying  to  special  benefits. 

The  administration  of  the  law  has  been 
placed  under  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  supervision  of  receipts  and  invest¬ 
ments  will  be  handled  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Republic. 

The  General  Regulations  recently  ap¬ 
proved' by  the  President  set  forth  the  pro¬ 
visions  which,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
will  govern  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  Promotion  of  Production  and  its 
subsidiaries.  The  life  of  the  Corporation  is 
unlimited  by  the  regulations  and  its  head¬ 
quarters  are  fixed  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 
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C.OI.ONKI.  (iKRMAN  BlSCM.  IVfsiclcilt  of 
Bolivia.  Ciraduatecl  from  Military  Colletrc 
of  La  Paz,  1926;  second  lieutenant  in  tlie 
army.  1926-31;  lieutenant,  1931-32;  caj)- 
tain,  1932;  principal  aide  to  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  Bolivian  forces  in  the 
Chaco,  1933.  Because  of  his  brilliant 
sense  of  military  strategy,  was  named  Chief 
t)f  Staff  of  the  Bolivian  Army  in  1934. 
Proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic  by  a 
military  coup  on  July  13,  1937,  and  elected 
constitutional  president  in  May  1938. 
Died  at  the  age  of  35  at  La  Paz  on  .\ugust 
23,  1939. 

Federico  G.\mbo.\. — Me.xican  diplomat, 
writer,  and  professor.  Entered  the  di|)lo- 
matic  service  in  1888  and  held  jmsts  in 
('.entral  .\merica,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
the  United  States;  Under-Secretary  of 
Foreign  .Xflairs,  1908-09;  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  1910;  Special  Envoy  to  Belgium  and 
1  he  Netherlands,  1910;  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  1910;  delegate  to  many  inter¬ 
national  peace,  legal,  and  commercial 
conferences;  member  of  College  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Letters,  University  of  Me.xico; 
died  at  the  age  of  75,  at  Mexico  City,  on 
.\ugust  15,  1939. 

Julius  G.xreche  L.xy.  -American  diplo¬ 
mat.  Entered  the  L'nited  States  C'.onsular 
Service  in  1889;  .served  as  consul  in 
Ottawa  and  Windsor,  Canada,  1893-98; 
appointed  consul  general,  Barcelona,  1899; 
Canton,  1904;  Cape  Town,  1906;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1910;  Berlin,  1914;  Acting  F'or- 
eign  Trade  .\dviscr.  State  Department. 
1918-20;  consul  at  (’alcutta,  1924;  coun¬ 
selor  of  embassy,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1 927 ; 
Minister  to  Honduras,  1929-34;  Minister 
to  Uruguay,  1934-37;  Delegate  to  Pan 
•American  Commercial  Conference,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  1935.  Died  at  the  age  of  67,  in 
Massachusetts,  .August  28,  1939. 
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Fr.x.ncisco  Leon  de  l.\  B.\rr.\. — Mex¬ 
ican  statesman,  writer,  and  authority  on 
international  law.  Held  diplomatic  posts 
under  President  Diaz  in  eight  countries, 
including  the  United  States  where  he  was 
.Ambassador,  1908-11;  provisional  presi¬ 
dent  of  Me.xico  following  overthrow  of 
Diaz  in  1911;  began  a  new  and  eminently 
successful  career  as  international  jurist  in 
Paris  at  the  age  of  50;  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  Sorbonne;  lecturer  at 
the  L;niversity  of  Poland  and  the  Royal 
.Academy  of  Belgium;  arbitral  conm  issijner 
of  The  Hague  Court  of  International 
Justice;  died  at  the  age  of  76,  at  Biarritz, 
France,  on  September  23,  1939. 

S.wiUEi.  C.  Roj.xs. — Mexican  soldier 
and  aviator.  .Appointed  first  military  air 
attache  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  in 
Washington  in  1928;  named  Director  of 
.Military  Education,  1936;  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  .Aviation,  1937.  Died  at 
the  age  of  45,  at  Mexico  CHty,  on  .August 
1939. 

Fr.xncisco  S.xr.\bi.\. — -Mexican  aviator. 
Graduated  as  jiilot  in  1926;  served  as 
United  Slates  air  mail  pilot  in  1928; 
established  school  of  aviation  in  Mon-i 
terrey,  Mexico,  1929;  supervised  construe-; 
lion  and  inauguration  of  28  commercial'i 
landing  fields  in  Mexico;  established  com-, 
mercial  air  transport  lines  in  Tabasco  and 
Chiapas;  assisted  in  the  study  and  map-i 
ping  of  air  routes  in  many  other  parts  of, 
.Mexico.  On  May  24,  1939,  made  a 
record-breaking  non-stop  flight  from  Mex¬ 
ico  City  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  New  A'ork, 
in  10  hours  48  minutes.  Died  at  the  age 
of  38,  on  June  5,  1939,  when  his  plane, 
Conquistador  del  Cielo,  fell  into  the  Potomac 
River,  Washington,  D.  C.,  immediately 
after  he  took  off  on  his  return  flight  toj 
Mexico.  I 
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